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Biarp of the Geek. 


WE cannot report either that the strike is over, 
or that there is an evident prospect of a speedy close. It 
has indeed now entered on a stage which seems to promise 
a lengthened and detailed consideration of the miners’ 
schedule, and a result under which the strike will end 
district by district rather than en bloc. As the accumu- 
lated stocks of coal are large, there is still no urgent 
national pressure on masters and men, though towns which 
depend vitally upon coal supplies, like Cardiff, Stoke, and 
Dudley, are clearly suffering, and it seems that about half 
& million workers outside the miners’ industry are un- 
employed. With one or two exceptions order has been 
admirably preserved, and we congratulate Mr. McKenna 
on his very discreet handling of the forces at his disposal. 
The sound plan has been to rely on the local authorities, 
and also to ask the miners’ leaders to make themselves 
responsible for order, a part which they have quietly, 
but very effectively, assumed. 

a * * 


WE are afraid, however, that settlement must be 
slow. The Government are doing all they can, but we 
tather fear that the officials of the Board of Trade have 
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been gravely to blame for omitting to collect early and 
authoritative information on the character of the rates 
in the men’s schedules. Had this been available, Mr. 
Asquith might some days ago have reached the point 
which has now been arrived at. The present situation 
would seem to be as follows: The Government have again 
got into touch with the coal owners and the miners, and 
at the end of last week invited the two parties to meet 
them together in conference. The invitation has been 
accepted, the joint conference has been in session at the 
Foreign Office, with the Prime Minister in the chair, and 
each side has held its separate meetings. On Wednesday 
Mr. Asquith took a further step, and made certain pro- 
posals, which were considered on the following day. 
~ ~ * 

Noruine has transpired as to their precise effect, 
but their drift may be gathered by the questions which 
their author addressed to the Miners’ Executive. Mr. 
Asquith asked whether, if an agreement was attained ona 
minimum-wage for coal-getters (the schedule), adult day 
workers (a minimum of five shillings a shift), and boys 
(a minimum of two shillings a day), the men would 
resume work, leaving the wages of piece-workers, 
other than coal-getters, and non-contract day men 
to be adjusted later. The Miners’ Federation 
did not directly answer these questions, but they 
passed a resolution expressing willingness to negotiate 
locally with the coal owners on “all points in 
dispute ’’ at the earliest possible moment. On the 
other hand, they could not advise a general resumption 
of work until the minimum wage was agreed to for the 
various grades of underground workers. 

* . * 

Tuis clearly points to open discussion of the schedule, 
if not to resumption of work on a partial settlement. 
On Thursday the miners somewhat expanded their first 
answer by saying that while the main points of the 
schedule must be negotiated with the Miners’ Executive 
(as they are being negotiated in the Conference), the 
local negotiations on the smaller points might be con- 
ducted in the presence of ‘‘ some neutral person.’’ As 
to the attitude of the masters, Mr. D. A. Thomas said 
that the Welsh owners were firm against the minimum, 
but the Scottish owners seem to be bending a little. It 
is not suggested in either case that the principle of the 
minimum has yet been accepted. This looks as if the 
chief blame rested with the intransigeant owners. They, 
strangely enough, are calling for a practically Socialist 
Bill, which the miners and the Labor Party on the other 
hand do not want. This is political topsy-turveydom 
with a vengeance. 

. . * 

Tse Naval Estimates were issued on Wednesday, 
and Mr. Churchill will explain them to the House of 
Commons on Monday. The total asked for is 
£44,085,400, as compared with £44,392,500 for last 
year, a decrease of £307,100, a much more trifling sum 
than was anticipated. The shipbuilding votes show a 
decrease of £1,236,000. But the cause of this is the 
smaller expenditure on old programmes. The decrease 
in construction, the First Lord warns us, is neutralised 
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by the larger cost of personnel and material. The new 
programme is to consist of four Dreadnoughts, eight 
light-armored cruisers, twenty destroyers, and an un- 
specified number of submarines, which will cost in all 
£12,474,400. This is a decrease of one Dreadnought on 
last year’s construction, but the work is to begin earlier, 
and more than usual is to be spent on it in the opening 
year. In particular, the destroyers are to be taken in 
hand immediately. There is to be an increase of 2,000 
in the number of officers and men. 


* x * 


Tue chief feature of the Estimates, however, is the 

opening paragraph, which is to the following effect :— 

“These Estimates have been framed on the assump- 

tion that the existing programmes of other Naval 

Powers will not be increased. In the event of such 

increases, it will be necessary to present Supplementary 
Estimates, both for men and money.” 


This may be taken to mean that, if, as is practically 
certain, the Germans build an additional Dreadnought 
every other year between 1912 and 1917, our Admiralty, 
instead of building alternate groups of four and three 
Dreadnoughts, will build in series of four and five. The 
race of armaments is thus to be resumed, and, as a result 
of the declining value of pre-Dreadnoughts, the ratio 
of British superiority in the Dreadnought class is raised 
to the proportion of two keels to one for each addition 
to the German Fleet Law. We call this a very unsatis- 
factory situation. Some of the German papers have 
taken it badly, the ‘‘ Post’’ calling Mr. Churchill’s 
reservation a ‘‘ bitter mockery,’’ and the ‘‘ Lokalan- 
zeiger ’’ saying that the British Estimates are “ Janus- 
faced ’’—one side friendly and smiling, and the other 
disclosing a grimly threatening visage. As yet there is 
no news of the result of Lord Haldane’s mission, but 
rumor is not re-assuring. 


* * * 


On Thursday morning, as King Victor was leaving 
his palace to attend an anniversary Mass for the repose 
of his father, who fell a victim to anarchism, an abortive 
attempt was made on his life. The would-be assassin 
fired with a revolver from behind a pillar, but succeeded 
only in wounding Major Langa of the Royal escort. The 
crime has, naturally, created a wave of patriotic enthu- 
siasm for a King who is one of the most dutiful and 
estimable of European monarchs. The criminal appears 
to be a man of the people, whose anarchism is merely 
the expression of his predatory instincts. He has thrice 
been convicted of common theft, and unless he is merely 
a hired bravo, it is difficult to understand what connec- 
tion he can have with any political movement, however 
reckless and degraded. 


* * * 


Tue Prime Minister, entertained at the Covent 
Garden Theatre on Friday week by representative 
Liberals to celebrate the passing of the Parliament 
Act, made the right kind of response to panic talk of 
dissipated Ministerial strength and an early resignation. 
He said, with spirit, that duty and honor prompted the 
Government to persevere with their task, and that his 
personal services were at the disposal of the country. 
He added, as he had a full right to add, that his own 
efforts had been sustained by the affectionate sympathy 
and support of the Cabinet and the courage, discipline, 
and devotion of his party. He declared that the Parlia- 
ment Act was the death-warrant of the House of Lords 
as contemporary politicians had known it, and hinted at 
the setting up of a Second Chamber, “ reasonable in 








size and composition.’” For the rest, the Parliament 
Act was not an end but a means to ends which would 
be attained and achieved, such as the “ long-standing 
debt to the people of Ireland,’’ Welsh Disestablishment, 
and national education. As for the Insurance Act, he 
and its author had always counted it as a “ liability” 
rather than an “ asset,’’ so long as its benefits remained 
“ prospective and contingent,’’ but in the end it would 
prove the greatest “ boon ever conferred on the people of 
this country.’’ The Prime Minister’s reception, we may 
add, was of the warmest. 


* * * 


Tue sudden dismissal this week of M. Tcharikoff 
from the Russian Embassy at Constantinople has called 
attention to a new and hostile development of Russian 
policy towards Turkey. M. Tcharikoff is one of the 
ablest men in the service. but, as he showed while second 
in command at the Foreign Office, he is a man who runs 
his own policy in the approved individualistic fashion 
of the Russian bureaucracy. His own policy in this 
instance was one of friendly understanding with Turkey. 
His chiefs apparently prefer to follow the Ignatieff 
precedent—friendly corruption while Turkey decays and 
open hostility when she begins to reform. The present 
plan is clearly in some way to use the Italian war to 
humiliate Turkey—how, is a detail. It may be bya 
hostile ‘‘ mediation,’’ or by reverting to the old inter- 
ference in Macedonia (for which unluckily there is only 
too much excuse), or, worst of all, by using the Persian 
complication. There are rumors of the massing of 
troops near the Turkish frontiers, and of demands for 
the opening of the Dardanelles. But probably the new 
policy will take the form of an intervention to impose 
the Italian terms on Turkey—no doubt in return for 
some pourhoire for Russia or her satellites. Bulgaria, 
fortunately, is not at all in a Chauvinist mood, and Russia 
may, in the end, find herself isolated in Europe. 


* * * 


MEANWHILE, there are renewed rumors of Italian 
operations in the Aigean. The Turks regard an attempt 
to force the Dardanelles as so probable that they have 
laid down mines, and issued a warning to merchantmen. 
It is rather doubtful whether any fleet, however strong, 
could face the losses which such an enterprise must entail, 
and denials of a very positive kind have been issued from 
Rome. Two striking successes have been claimed for the 
Italian forces in Tripoli—at Tobruk and near Bengazi. 
In the former case the Turks attacked, and in both a 
striking and bloody victory is claimed by the Italians. 
A Turkish version of the Tobruk affair claims, while 
admitting heavy losses, that the Italians were driven 
back to their ships. It is not easy to accept the Italian 
versions without some subtraction. The fighting in both 
instances was chiefly bayonet work, and save in a sudden 
night surprise, the bayonet is not the weapon of an easy 
victory. It is rather the last resource against an 
obstinate enemy who has not yielded to fire. There is 
also much Italian self-congratulation over the work of 
their aviators who have been dropping bombs into the 
Turkish camp. These victories are politically opportune, 
and therefore exposed to a certain scepticism. 


* * * 


Art=R five years of inquiry, the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Vivisection was issued on Tuesday. It 
may be described as a guarded endorsement of the 
morality, propriety, and scientific and practical value of 
vivisection. The Commissioners decide nominally 
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against Mr. Coleridge’s case, but make large and 
notable concessions to it in practice. They think that 
the holders of licences have generally conformed 
to the law, and add that it is “absolutely false’’ to 
say that animals under experiment have been “ wantonly 
tortured.’’ They declare the great preponderance of 
authority to be against the enemies of vivisection, but 
they admit the failure of some of the claims of its friends, 
concluding that, on the whole, it has added to our 
knowledge of the causes of disease, and has provided 
useful methods of prevention, cure, and treatment. 


* * * 


As to different kinds of experiments, they think that 
there should be special consideration for animals like the 
higher apes, or dogs and cats, which have “ affinity or 
utility to man.’’ Some members, the Report admits, were 
for excluding dogs altogether. The Commissioners recom- 
mend an increase of the inspectorate; a further limit 
to the use of curare; and more restrictions to secure 
the painless killing of animals showing signs of suffering 
after experiment. The Minority Report advocates 
legislation to increase the responsibility of the Secretary 
of State, and to secure the destruction of suffering 
animals, and asks that all painful experiments should be 
conducted under anesthetics, or that the animal should 
be killed as soon as signs of pain appeared. 


* * * 


Tue Government have wisely appointed a very 
strong Commission to inquire into the methods of 
appointment and promotion in the Civil Service. The 
inquiry is to include the Diplomatic and Consular Ser- 
vices as well as the Legal Departments, so that the 
method of nomination which has so long kept the 
Foreign Office below the general level of ability in the 
Civil Service will come under review, as well as the 
general tendency to use nomination freely as a substitute 
for entry by examination. The personnel of the Com- 
mission is excellent, Lord MacDonnell acting as Chair- 
man. The interests of the Second Division will, we 
imagine, be safe in the hands of Mr. Philip Snowden. 


* * » 


THE movement for a fresh revision of the Authorised 
Version of the New Testament became public last week, 
when the Archbishop of Canterbury received a deputa- 
tion on the subject. It asked for the appointment of “a 
small number of scholars, including some who have made 
a special study of the English language as a medium of 
expression,’’ who would correct the Authorised Version 
of the New Testament “in those places, and those 
places only, where it is erroneous, or misleading, or 
obscure.’’ The Archbishop defended the Revised 
Version from some of the criticisms on it, and suggested 
that the present was not an opportune moment for a 
fresh revision. Not the least of the difficulties raised 
by the proposal is the determination of the Greek text 
which the new revisers would adopt. The 1881 version 
differs from the tertus receptus of 1611, largely 
because of the later committee’s acceptance of the 
results put forward by Westcott and Hort in their 
edition of the Greek New Testament. But, while admit- 
ting the case which Dean Beeching makes out against 
the Revised Version, we agree with Professor Saints- 
bury that not even the most accomplished master of 
style could produce a rendering that can touch the in- 
comparable rhythm and beauty of the Authorised 
Version. If there was the faintest prospect that great 
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literature could be produced by any committee, there 
would be something to say for the revisionists. 
* * * 

On Thursday evening the jury brought in a verdict 
of guilty against Seddon on the charge of murdering Miss 
Barrow, and found Mrs. Seddon not guilty. We confess 
that this decision puzzles us not a little. It was given 
in accordance with the plain direction of the Judge, and 
the Attorney-General did not press the charge against 
the woman so heavily as against the man. But we can- 
not help feeling that it was to some extent governed 
by sentiment. The evidence was purely circumstantial, 
and the link in it which was wanting was proof of 
the act of administering the poison and its general 
method. We assume for the purposes of argument that 
a crime was committed. On that supposition, what 
reason had the jury for concluding that the man 
played a more conspicuous part at this or any stage of 
the event than the woman? The chances are at least 
equal that, on the theory of murder, the woman was in 
closer contact with Miss Barrow than the man. 


* * * 


As to the general evidence, the case for the Crown 
was no doubt a strong one, and it is quite possible that 
an intelligent observer who had followed it in Court 
would be in full agreement with it. There was ample 
evidence (a) that Miss Barrow died of arsenical poisoning ; 
(b) that Seddon was interested in her death, and that the 
family had tampered with her money ; (c) that he was of 
a sordid and grasping nature; (d) that poisoned fly- 
papers were in the house. The evidence that the daughter 
bought these fly-papers was somewhat less strong, and as we 
have said there was no evidence at all as to the way in 
which the poison was taken. The theory of the defence— 
that Miss Barrow drank the poisoned water in error—~ 
was most improbable, but not impossible. The Judge, 
we think, though obviously fair-minded, stretched the 
theory of hanging evidence rather far. The jury, he said, 
had not to see that a crime was established ‘‘ beyond the 
possibility of doubt,’’ but must come to a conclusion “ as 
men of the world, as men of sense, and as men of solid 
justice.” Is not that reducing a verdict on which a 
man’s life hangs to a kind of enlightened guess-work, 
based on a general impression of guilt? 


* * * 


THE narrative which Captain Amundsen has con- 
tributed to the “ Daily Chronicle ’’ of his adventures in 
his journey to the Pole, is a singularly uneventful record. 
He left the ‘“ Fram,’’ which has now been “ furthest 
South ’’ as well as ‘‘ furthest North,’’ at Ross’s ice- 
barrier, some distance east of the point selected by 
Shackleton and Scott. They made for the great valley 
traversed by a glacier which is named after Beardmore. 
Amundsen followed an almost undeviating straight line 
to the Pole. This involved the smooth and easy crossing 
of an ice-field, and then the ascent by glaciers of a lofty 
mountain range. Beyond this he found himself on a 
great plateau, which he named after King Haakon, 
which gradually descended towards the Pole. The Pole 
itself is a featureless flat plain. Amundsen seems to 
have taken every precaution possible with a sextant and 
an artificial horizon to locate the Pole accurately. He 
left it only after an exploration conducted over @ 
radius of eighteen kilometres. He and his four 
companions were in good health all the time, and, 
thanks to the depéts of provisions which they left 
behind them, experienced no privations. Some moun- 
taineering difficulties in ascending the glaciers, and two 
days of bad weather, were their only hardships. 
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Politics and Adfairs. 
THE MEANING OF THE NAVAL 


ESTIMATES. 


Let us say with regard to the new and formid- 
able Navy Estimates that there is a possible difference 
of interpretation which should at once be cleared up. 
These estimates, like their predecessors, have, of course, 
strict reference to the developments of the German 
Fleet Law. But unlike them, they represent a more or 
less fluid programme, and there is a certain recurrence 
to the Campbell-Bannerman project of holding back a 
Dreadnought in the hope of avoiding new extensions 
of German shipbuilding. According to the German 
press, some such modifications have already taken 
place. Apparently the Government hope for more, or 
they would hardly have given their Estimates so specu- 
lative a shape. ‘They have been framed,’’ says Mr. 
Churchill, “on the assumption that the existing pro- 
grammes of other Naval Powers will not be increased. 
In the event of such increases, it will be necessary 
to present Supplementary Estimates, both for men 
and money.’’ We may dismiss the reference to “ other 
Naval Powers,’’ and take it that practically the sole 
standard of comparison is with Germany, and that the 


suggested additions to our Navy will be made, 
if they are made at all, not merely “in men 
and in money,’ but in capital ships. This year 


our Admiralty provide for the construction of four 
Dreadnoughts, in place of five last year, and the 
German Admiralty for two. If this, as the “'Times’’ and 
other journals assume, is the German figure which the 
Admiralty have in mind, we seem to have advanced 
to a new public formula of naval construction. 
We have abandoned the two-Power standard. We 
are not content with the three to two standard against 
Germany which we used to maintain, and sometimes 
failed to maintain, against the French Navy. We appear 
to have adopted in Dreadnoughts the journalistic cliché 
of two British keels to one German, irrespective of a 
great preponderance in earlier and very powerful types. 

This is the gravest interpretation of the new ship- 
building programme. It is possible to take a more 
moderate view. Our shipbuilding is arranged with re- 
gard to the completed action of the German Fleet Law, 
rather than to the precise number of ships turned out 
from year to year. Hitherto the general rule has been 
to construct Dreadnoughts on the basis of about three 
British ships to two German ships, having regard to the 
final balance of power in this now dominating cate- 
gory of war vessel. This has, of course, meant 
a total advantage of more than two to one, con- 
sidering our vast superiority in the pre-Dread- 
nought battleships. We are loth to believe that this 
standard has been raised. It would mean, in its 
that if four Dreadnoughts are 
constructed this year, three will be put in hand 
the next, and four again in 1914. The question 
is—What action on our part is threatened, if the 
proposed German additions to the Fleet Law come into 
effect? Apparently, we start from that moment on a 
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basis of two keels to one for each German addition to the 
present basis of her Fleet Law. In other words, instead 
of building three Dreadnoughts next year, we shall build 
five. The reason is that our Admiralty are making 
ap increasing allowance for the decreasing number 
and value of the pre-Dreadnought types. But 
the fact remains that if the revised German plans 
go through, we shall this year be building four 
Dreadnoughts to the German two, and in 1913 five to 
the German three, with the usual vast and costly com- 
plements in the shape of fleets of cruisers of different 
types and a shoal of destroyers and submarines. A con- 
tingent Dreadnought is, no doubt, better than a fixed 
Dreadnought, and we hope that Germany will so inter- 
pret the conditional element in the new Estimates. But 
in the absence of any new departure in policy, we cannot 
say that we look forward with confidence to a series of 
moderate Naval Estimates, or to a sensible improvement 
of Anglo-German relations. Of economy in our own 
naval expenditure Mr. Churchill gives slender hopes. 
A great expenditure on works is still before us, and 
Rosyth has already depleted a large proportion of the 
promised reductions. The personnel is growing fast, and 
not only are ships becoming bigger, but they are more 
elaborately equipped with costly machinery and scientific 
appliances, and require larger and larger docks. The 
Dreadnought era is practically over. The age of super- 
Dreadnoughts has begun. 

Let us now see what Germany proposes to do. 
For our part, we are sorry that her statesmen con- 
template any sensible addition to the existing Navy 
Law, and we cannot but hope that the Parlia- 
mentary situation in Berlin and the improved diplomatic 
position in London will bring about a modification of 
their plans. Every addition to the German fleet weakens 
the protest of British Liberalism, and adds weight to 
the automatic force in this country which makes for 
greater and greater fleets. The process is endless, unless 
we are to conceive it as cut short by war. Under it each 
country senselessly taxes the other. If Germany can 
even to-day force us to build four Dreadnoughts to her 
two, to-morrow she may compel us to construct eight to 
her four; while we, on our side, lay corresponding 
burdens on her people. The proposition she has now 
set us is hardly an excessive one; but we shall not pre- 
tend that it assists the cause of peace. The new Defence 
Bills contemplate three changes in the organisation of 
the German High Sea Fleet. They look to an addition 
to the actual battle fleet of one full squadron, constructed 
from the Reserve Fleet. They consequently propose to 
keep a larger number of ships in active commission 
during the whole year, and there is some prospect of a 
transfer of cruisers from Kiel to Wilhelmshaven. 
Finally, there is to be an increase in the personnel, which, 
by the close of the period of the Naval Law, will have 
added about 15,000 men to the German Navy. So far 
as the new construction of ships is concerned, these 
changes will mean an addition of one Dreadnought every 
other year from 1912 to 1917. This year the tale of 
German Dreadnoughts has sunk to two. Next year, 
therefore, it will go up to three, and it is this increase 
which Mr. Churchill’s contingent increment may be 
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supposed to have in view. Not that in itself the new 
organisation of the German fleet involves a menacing 
departure. Much of it is automatic, or at least 
consequential on similar decisions. The Germans 
have been led by us, step by step, along the road of 
Dreadnoughts to super-Dreadnoughts, and they now 
require more sailors to man these larger vessels 
than the Navy Law in its original form provided. 
Ships with crews of 900 men have given place to 
ships with crews of 1,100. Moreover, under the present 
organisation of the War Fleet, the Germans did not 
possess ships enough in full commission to train the men. 
The new battle squadron makes good this deficiency, 
but, as it must be manned by raw recruits, it does 
not, in itself, seriously add to the anxieties of our 
Navy. None the less, the new situation, with the 
more powerful and more highly trained German 
Navy which it brings into view, must perceptibly 
increase the general tension between the two Powers. 
Both Admiralties are continually on the watch-tower. 
As time goes on, British ships will be observing German 
ships, and German ships British, with an ever-increasing 
assiduity. The spy service, with its crop of deplorable 
trials and exposures, will be tightened, and the general 
instinct of rivalry in the two services must continually 
quicken. It is therefore more than time to seek an 
improvement in the political situation. The naval 
position is a hair-trigger position, and the sooner the 
two peoples realise that fact the better. 

We must take it, therefore, that the amelioration for 
which we still hope as the result of Lord Haldane’s 
mission to Berlin has not yet had time to materialise in 
Naval Estimates. The moral relationship they express 
is that which prevailed last summer. Germany then 
saw us in the light of a fast ally of France, going step by 
step with her in an adventurous African policy. She 
believed that we were ready to back our alliance, not 
merely at sea, but by the landing of an expeditionary 
force. She knew us as her inveterate opponent in 
diplomacy, European and extra-European, and she con- 
vinced herself that in the event of a Franco-German war 
we were prepared to use the British Navy as the escort 
of a military attack. It is natural to expect a German 
naval answer to such a situation, and if we find it in the 
so-called Defence Bills, it is not an immoderate response, 
and we must hope that the Haldane Embassy has set up 
some sounder political formule for Germany to work 
upon. The mass of the British nation, and the 
majority of her statesmen, regard the Navy as a 
purely defensive force, and dissociate it from any 
form of Continental adventure. The school which would 
use it for any such purpose is a small and discredited 
one. But it has frightened a large body of opinion 
in Germany and encouraged the interests which there, 
as here, build on panic. We hope therefore that 
with a much clearer political prospect the 
Cabinet have been able to present British arma- 
ments in the dual light in which responsible statesman- 
ship, Liberal or Tory, has hitherto placed them—that 
is to say, the Navy for the defence of these shores, the 
Army for the reinforcement of the garrisons and the 
Protection of India. We cannot think that our support 





of France last summer has deflected these fixed canons of 
policy. Doubtless we give feeble encouragement to 
the forward school by such expensive follies as 
the retention, in defiance of all Imperial tradition, of 
eleven thousand men in South Africa. But nineteen 
twentieths of our people, so far as they think of defen- 
sive problems at all, mean to keep both the Army and 
the Navy in their proper place, and to use them for their 
proper ends, and to have no foreign policy which brings 
either force into the field of Continental rivalries. We 
are therefore waiting, in the hope that when the First 
Lord explains his estimates to the House of Commons 
he will have something better to announce than the open- 
ing of a fresh lap in the race of amaments. 





THE BRIGHTER SIDE. 


Wirs a breath of fresh air and a sudden burst of sun- 
shine comes Dr. A. R. Wallace’s optimism—as expressed 
to a “Daily Chronicle’’ interviewer—on the gloom of 
the wrathful feelings engendered by the coal strike. 
Biology is constantly associated with all that is harsh 
and reactionary in contemporary social opinion. But 
Dr. Wallace, the greatest of them all, the fellow-worker 
and co-discoverer with Darwin, is of all men readiest 
with a wide and noble social sympathy. He knows 
nothing of those class differentiations which biology 
wishes to sanctify in the name of science. For him the 
working-classes are of one flesh and blood with the rest. 
They differ among one another as the more fortunate 
classes differ. One man is studious, one is a gambler, a 
third is steady, sober, and stolid ; a fourth is dissipated ; 
a fifth a social enthusiast. You will find, says Dr. 
Wallace, all the same differences that there will be in 
’ or middle-class 
population. The difference is that the workman has 
been the “under-dog.’’ His collective stupidity has 
been, for Dr. Wallace, that he has put up with conditions 
which men should not endure. Now, on all sides, he is 
revolting against them. The few, like Dr. Wallace, wel- 
come the revolt. They hope for its extension. They 
see in the Government’s acceptance of the principle of 
the minimum wage the most far-reaching step yet taken 
for the institution of social justice. 


any random selection of an “ upper’ 


But with many among the possessing classes 
it is different. They are filled with alarms and 
resentment. They have nothing but condemnation for 
the black selfishness of men who demand at least seven 
shillings for a day’s toil underground, lying on the side 
under the coal seam, scooping out the rubbish, exposed 
to constant risks, and ever and anon to ghastly, whole- 
sale calamities. There is a class bitterness abroad. But 
the centre of it is not always or often where one might 
expect to find it. No doubt there are soured and violent 
men among the workers. But for one workman who 
talks violence it would be easy out of an equal number 
of men of means to produce two who repeat every sort 
of insult that their press suggests to them against the 
working-class. The bitterness in the main is not felt 
by those who suffer, but by those who inflict, or who 
fail to realise what the social conditions they enjoy mean 
for those who merely endure them. “ It is the property of 
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the human race to hate those you have injured.’’ The 
revolutionary workman concentrates his hatred on a 
system which he calls Capitalism. His own employers, 
you will generally find in conversing with him, are not 
personally oppressors or exploiters. On the whole, they 
are seen by him as good men struggling with adversity, 
naturally kind and just, and making the best of a bad 


system. Nine-tenths of his hatred is impersonal and 
abstract. This is not always the case with the men in 
possession. In these days the workman is spoken of in 


some London clubs as if he had a possessing devil of 
idleness and perversity which required to be flogged out 
of him by whips, or driven out by bayonets. 

Not all will follow Dr. Wallace in his demand for 
the nationalisation of mines. Yet from two quite 
separate, even opposite, points of view it is clear that the 
present struggle is the beginning of a new age. New 
responsibilities have been forced upon the State. On 
the one hand, Government cannot stand by and let the 
public suffer while owners and miners, or directors and 
railwaymen, fight it out. It is forced in self-defence to 
take measures for the maintenance of the fundamental 
industries. On the other hand, in so doing it is com- 
pelled to assume responsibility for the well-being of the 
workers. Whatever be the fate of nationalisation, a 
much closer public control is coming of itself. In the 
present instance the supply of coal has been left to indi- 
vidual initiators. Public bodies have with varying 
degrees of foresight laid up stores to meet their own 
peculiar needs, just as individuals have laid up stores to 
provide for their factories, their forges, or their homes. 
But every man has done that which is right in his own 
eyes. Some are provided against a long dearth. In 
other cases stores are already running out. The poor 
who have no coal cellars have suffered from the first. It 
seems to us that it will become a duty for public bodies, 
including both the national government and municipal 
authorities, to make some more organised collective pro- 
vision against the contingency of a future stoppage. We 
cannot, unfortunately, assume that the present dispute, 
even if it be satisfactorily settled, will be the end of the 
matter. There are, it must frankly be admitted, violent 
and unreasoning elements at work along with much that 
is sober and moderate, and the nation has for the first 
time been able to take some measure of the power of a 
combination which includes an entire industry in its 
embrace. The situation is no longer one for a policy of 
drift, which was well enough under the old plan by which 
wages settled themselves by individual agreement, and 
which was serious even when district bargains replaced 
individual negotiation. 
ward on a national scale, and the representatives of the 
nation must take a hand. 

It is equally clear that public responsibility for the 
conditions of labor cannot be confined to the coal mines. 
The Government has been converted to the principle of 
the minimum wage, as Dr. Wallace joyfully acknow- 
ledges. But the stimulus to conversion was the sense 
of public exigency. Wage for wage, the miners are 
better off than many classes of operatives. They are 
asking for a nominal 30s a week as a minimum. We 
know that a substantial proportion of railwaymen receive 


Everything is now going for- 








20s. or less, and that a still larger number earn from 
20s. to 25s. We referred recently to the remarkable 
pamphlet by Mrs. Reeves, showing that families in 
London where the earnings did not exceed 22s. or 23s. 
a week are often living on 2d. or 3d. a head daily for 
food. The roots of the economic trouble lie deeper. But 
as it directly affects the working class, it takes two dis- 
tinct shapes. The one isinsufficiency of wages. The other 
is excess of house rent. If instead of the benevolent trying 
to make up for some of the worst wants that arise out 
of poverty, society would endeavor to tackle these two 
problems directly, there would be more hope for its 
future. The problem of rent raises questions of the 
ownership of land or of land value, which cannot be 
much longer postponed. The problem of wages will be 
varied far more insistently when the miners have 
obtained their relatively good minimum. Professor 
Bowley and Mr. Rowntree have shown that of adult 
males in regular employment, some 30 per cent. earn 
less than 25s. a week, and this computation takes no 
account of irregularity of earnings nor of the perpetual 
tragedy of the underpaid woman-worker. Wages boards 
now exist to deal with sweating, and in one or two cases 
they have procured a drastic rise of wages. From the 
time when, with the aid of Government, the miners 
succeed in establishing their minimum, there will be a 
pressure which will morally be very difficult to resist, to 
extend the operation of such boards over a much larger 
area of unskilled and low-paid labor. The extension 
will need careful thinking out, and very possibly many 
modifications of detail. But the demand for it will grow, 
and the principle, once admitted, will be hard to resist. 
In many cases the State prescribes a maximum of hours. 
It regulates conditions of sanitation and safety. It 
imposes on employers duties of providing against accident 
It is coming to prescribe a minimum of 
remuneration. The disease of poverty craves strong 
The process of cure is often a painful one, 
But if 
these pangs are the first symptoms of returning health, 
we agree with Dr. Wallace that they are a small price 


and sickness. 


remedies. 
and just now society as a whole is suffering. 


to pay for the boon there is to win. 





WANTED, A WORLD COMMISSION 
ON PRICES. 


Everypopy is aware that, whatever be the deeper 
causes of the in this and 
other countries, the chief immediate irritant has been 
the great rise in the cost of living. Though all 
classes suffer, the working-classes are of course hit 
hardest. In this country there had been a considerable 
and fairly constant fall in the general prices of foods 
and other commodities from the early ’seventies to the 
Since that time a marked and 
The price of food 
has made a great advance, rising most rapidly within 


industrial commotion 


middle of the nineties. 
persistent change has taken place. 


the last few years, the price of materials of various 
kinds has undergone an even greater upward movement, 
affecting many sorts of manufactured goods, and for 
large sections of the workers the rise of prices has been 
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accompanied by a considerable rise of rents. But 
though labor is still commonly regarded as a commodity 
whose price is subject to the same laws of change as that 
of other marketable goods, no rise of wages equivalent 
to the recent rise of prices has taken place. Hence 
a bitter feeling of frustration in the labor movement. 
Why have prices of commodities taken this new and 
rapid course, and why has the price of labor failed to 
keep pace? These questions are arousing even more 
attention in certain foreign countries. For the rise 
of prices is by no means peculiar to Great Britain. 
It is reflected in all the chief industrial nations of 
the world. In Germany and the United States prices 
have risen even more rapidly than in this country, 
and France, Belgium, and Italy exhibit an increase 
at least as large as ours. It is, indeed, quite evident 
that the largest immediate source of industrial unrest 
is an international one. 
is to be understood, still more if effective remedies are 
to be applied, this international character must receive 
proper recognition. Indeed, the notion that any of 
our gravest social economic problems is completely 
solvable by: separate action of the several States is no 
longer plausible. The Economic State is rapidly becoming 
a World State, and though as yet no control or govern- 
ment exists commensurate with its needs, some co- 
operative action of the different nations to deal with 
emergencies common to them all is surely feasible. 

To no department of economic life is this so 
applicable as to monetary movements and finance, which 
reflect and register more sensitively every year the grow- 
ing community of interests between members of different 
nations. We welcome, therefore, with keen sympathy 
the proposal which is likely to take early legislative 
shape in the United States for the formation of an inter- 
national commission to gather facts bearing upon changes 
of wages, cost of living, and prices in various countries, 
to establish international comparisons, to inquire into the 
causes of these monetary changes and their bearing upon 
various grades of income, and to make recommendations 
for common governmental action, should it be deemed 
desirable. President Taft, in a recent message, gave a 
strong endorsement to this proposal, which has received 
the support of a remarkably representative body of 
economists and officials in the chief industrial countries. 
The initiation of the movement has been due to the 
energy of Professor Irving Fisher, an eminent, American 
economist, and it is earnestly to be hoped that our 
Government, if approached, will be willing to co-operate 
in a work which cannot properly be done except on this 
wider scale of co-operation. 

Moreover, it must be acknowledged that at present 
no explanation of the rise of prices has met general 
acceptance. Most statisticians and economists are dis- 
posed to regard the recent large increase in the output of 
gold as the chief cause. And it is undeniable that 
the rise of prices has coincided pretty closely with 
the enlargement of the gold supply attributable 
largely to the enormous yield of the Transvaal mines. 
This great increase of gold must mean that a sovereign 
exchanges on less advantageous terms with commodities, 
or, in a word, that prices rise. This sounds very simple 


If this world-wide phenomenon 





and conclusive. But sceptics are not lacking who point 
out that increases in the supplies of commodities have 
been taking place, which may be at least equivalent to the 
increased supply of gold, that more countries have been 
competing for the use of gold, and that, although new 
devices of finance are constantly applied for the economy 
of gold by expansion of credit, there is no proof that the 
total demand for gold in currency and the arts is not 
keeping pace with the supply of it. Moreover, the 
general explanation of the modus operandi by which an 
increase of gold supply raises prices is that it pours into 
bank reserves, cheapens “ money,’’ and so stimulates 
merchants and other borrowers to use the cheaper supply 
of “ money ’’ for more purchases. But, if that has heen 
the way in which prices have been raised in this country, 
we should expect to find that the Bank Rate had been low 
during recent years. In fact, it has been considerably 
higher than during the period of lower output of gold. 
Though this by no means disposes of the gold cause, it 
adds a new difficulty to the explanation. 

But, apart from the flow of gold, other great changes 
have been occurring in the economic World State that 
may have some influence on prices, especially in these 
last years. The recent rapid development of capitalist 
methods of manufacture and transport in new or 
hitherto backward countries has had two effects. The 
first is a greatly enhanced demand for metals and other 
materials. This, coinciding with an era of great indus- 
trial prosperity in the older advanced countries, may 
have caused the abnormal rise in prices of materials. It 
has probably had another influence on food prices, 
raising not merely money wages, but the general standard 
of living for workers in the countries entering the new 
era of industrialism. We are informed, for instance, 
that considerable shipments of wheat are taking place 
from Australia to Japan and China, to supply the new 
demand for a wheat diet which is springing up in those 
sections of the working population which are taking on 
Western modes of industry. Indeed, it seems highly 
probable that the rapid extension of the area of indus- 
trialism, and the early stages of development in the 
shape of roads and railways in South America and else- 
where, should be attended by an increased strain upon 
the current supplies of foods and raw materials. It is 
not unlikely that the damage done to the real 
wages of workers in this and other Western countries 
may be balanced by gains to the workers in the newly 
developing countries, though this, we fear, will be cold 
comfort to the former. 

There are other highly relevant matters which 
such a Commission might undertake to investigate. 
Among them the Bill submitted to the United States 
Legislature mentions transportation charges, trusts, and 
tariffs. It may well be the case that these three factors, 
especially in such a country as America, are heavily 
responsible for the rise of prices. Even in this country, 
the part played by railroad rates and policy, and the 
growing practice of combinations and agreements, 
national and local, for the ‘‘ regulation ’’ of wholesale 
or retail prices, are matters deserving rigorous investiga- 
tion. Jt is of urgent importance that a serious and 
systematic inquiry should, without delay, be undertaken, 
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and, in our opinion, no adequate inquiry can be con- 
ducted without co-operation between the Governments of 
the interested nations. 





THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY OF EMPIRE. 


We know that Sir Edward Grey and the German 
Ambassador have both read Mr. Norman Angell’s 
brilliant pamphlet. They have both made speeches on 
it. We incline to think that Professor Delbriick has 
also read it. In a frank and illuminating article in the 
‘* Preussische Jahrbiicher’’ he has just attempted to 
defend and define the ambition of the extremer school 
of German expansionists to found a great African Em- 
pire, and the embarrassment which his argument betrays 
is, to our thinking, one of the most interesting symptoms 
of the real trend of European thought. The ‘‘ mailed 
fist ’’ is indubitably there before us, weighting its scale 
in the ‘‘ balance of power.’’ All the paraphernalia of 
conquest are ready—the Dreadnoughts on their stocks, 
the perfect machine, and the land army, and the golden 
million lying ready in the fortress of Spandau. A whole 
nation through a generation of peace has trained its 
thews and schooled its mind to the discipline of war. 
And now at last when all the material means of conquest 
and expansion are ready, the paralysing intellectual 
doubt presents itself, and even in drafting a programme 
of empire, the schemer finds that he must justify his 
end. Whatever the answer may be, it is a new fact that 
the question should be asked. The plain man does 
not ask it. Empire to the instinctive intelligence has 
always been a natural and indisputable good, like money 
and land and wine. The Russian peasant who talks of 
India in his proverbs assumes that Empire is good in 
itself as naively as the English public school-boy who 
prepares himself to administer it. But to-day we have 
reached the point at which a German professor feels the 
need of defending his ambitions. The poison of scepticism 
is at. work, and the argument once engaged will paralyse 
action. 

Professor Delbriick has no doubt at all as to what 
he wants. He wants a great African Empire, compar- 
able in extent with the French possessions in the North, 
and in prestige and glamor with British India. But he 
is under no illusions as to the reasons for which he wants 
it. He knows very well that the German race, in spite 
of its rapid multiplication, is in no need of fresh territory 
to accommodate its growing millions. Emigration from 
the Fatherland has practically ceased, and the current 
has rather set the other way. So rapidly do the new 
industries absorb the natural increase in population, 
that Slavs must cross the frontier to reap her harvests 
and till her fields. Even were there a vacant territory in 
Africa capable of settlement by a European peasantry, 
there is no surplus population to inhabit it. That con- 
quest and possession is no gain to trade, the Professor 
admits with an even more surprising frankness. He is 
quite clear that, given the conditions of freedom of trade 
which prevail in British Colonies, German industry has 
‘nothing whatever to gain from a change of flags. He is 
obliged, in considering motives and justifications, to 








rest his case entirely on sentiment. He wishes to think 
of a great stretch of country beyond the seas where the 
German language prevails. He develops his ambition 
with a certain naiveté. It is not enough to possess, as 
Germany at present possesses, considerable areas isolated 
from each other and separated by the possessions of 
other Powers. He wants to have before him the vision 
of some vast, continuous area which is purely German. 
It must stretch from ocean to ocean, or it must occupy 
the whole of the great Continental space which inter- 
venes on the West Coast between the French North and 
the British South. It must be a “ very great connected 
territory,”’ 
German planters and merchants ’’ which will evolve “a 
German-African national pride.’”’ We need not consider 
in detail where and how this new Empire is to be dis- 
covered. It is apparently to include not only the Portu- 
guese possessions, but the Belgian Congo, what remains 
of the French Congo, and the British island of Zanzibar. 
Something may be won by exchange. But the real 
weapon of expansion is the pressure which an armed 
Germany may exert to extort compensations while other 
Powers are consolidating their. possessions elsewhere. 

As a political programme this dream is interesting, 
and probably it is much easier of realisation than most 
of the dreams which have haunted the Pan-German 
imagination. Nations continue to act on a given im- 
pulse long after the living thought of a people has 
advanced beyond the motives which inspired the action, 
precisely as a frog will go on moving after its brain has 
been removed. What is significant in this scheme is 
the frank admission that the attraction of conquest and 
expansion is in the modern world purely imaginative. 
An intellectual German who sets such an aim before him 
does so, not because he thinks that it means either riches 
or power, but solely because the contemplation of the 
result will bring him a certain emotional satisfaction. 
It seems, when we analyse it, a rather poor ambition. To 
subjugate a warlike race and to educate a subtle nation 
may be a natural object of pride, as men are constituted. 
But to be a governing aristocracy among naked tribes, 
and to see German descend to be the patois of semi- 
civilised negroes, is not a dream which allures by its 
esthetic charm. Yet clearly to the Prussian governing 
classes it means something. The further question turns 
on how far they can impose the sacrifices required to 
secure this sentimental luxury upon the masses of the 
German people. Tell a nation of manufacturers and 
operatives that you must have Empire because you must 
have markets, and you have supplied a motive which 
links itself with their need of daily bread. But tell 
them that you must have Empire because you want in 
your professorial leisure to dream of a great stretch of 
African territory governed by a German aristocracy, and 
we are not at all clear that the ambition will make the 
same appeal. The chances are, we think, that this 
megalomania has so far outstripped the voice of 
scepticism and reason that it may realise itself before 
the masses are awake. But already it admits its own 
intellectual nullity. It has shed its economic fallacies. 
It has dropped the argument from material advantage. 
It stands frankly on a basis of sheer sentimentality. 


and it must be ruled by an “ aristocracy of 
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Lite and Letters. 


THE VILLAIN IN THE HUMAN DRAMA. 


Prope frequently complain that they cannot clearly 
understand what the “wild women ”’ are really after. 
The vote is evidently an emblem and an instrument of 
some wider and deeper purpose. What is that purpose? 
What’s wrong with the world, from the women’s point 
of view? The most intelligible and comprehensive 
answer to these questions is contained in Mrs. Gilman’s 
recent work, “ The Man-Made World’’ (Unwin). For 
Mrs. Gilman is the logician of feminism, and her 
exposure of the situation is blurred by no doubt or diffi- 
culty. She knows the way to draw an indictment, not 
merely against a whole people, but against a world, and 
the scroll of iniquity unfolds itself with a fatal continuity 
and completeness. The foundations are laid in the 
biology of Professor Lester Ward. In the early order of 
organic nature the female alone is needed to carry on 
the business of the species. This female world gets on 
very well for a time by itself. Then comes a hazardous 
epoch when the female invents the male as a sex con- 
venience for improvement of the species. So long as the 
male is kept down closely to his proper, simple task, 
troublesome and wasteful though he turn out to be, all 
goes fairly well. The male spider, bee, or octopus, is 
taught to keep his place, and is duly “ economised ”’ 
when no longer wanted. Each female makes the sort of 
male she likes ; for, keeping the upper hand, she compels 
all male aspirants to compete for her favor, and, 
selecting the stronger, the fitter, the more desirable, she 
mates with him, and so the species gains. Not choosing, 
but always being chosen, he must learn to make himself 
agreeable. So he comes to decorate himself, puts on airs 
and graces, the colors, songs, dances, combats of court- 
ship. In insect, bird, and beast such accomplishments 
belong to the male. She can afford to let him utilise 
much of the superfluous specific energy in acquiring them, 
for she still rules the roost. Being at least as big and 
strong as he, and cleverer, she can and does do more 
for the common life. 

Such is the first premiss of feminism. ‘ Woman is 
Nature’s supreme organ of the future,’’ as Dr. Saleeby 
expresses it. So long as sexual selection rests with the 
female, it works all right, for if he gets obstreperous or 
out of hand, he either fails to mate, or, mating, is dis- 
posed of afterwards. In primitive humanity this state 
of things still survived. For Mrs. Gilman shares none of 
the hesitations of the anthropologists. For her there is 
only one type of primitive society, an indisputable Matri- 
archy, in which the family is her family, the property 
her property, her voice determinant in the main issues. 
The man, with his mating, hunting, and fighting pro- 
pensities, no doubt, performs some protecting and pro- 
viding functions, but the woman really represents both 
order and progress, conserves the family, discovers, 
develops, and carries on the primitive arts of industry, 
and stands for peace and social service. 

Then comes the fall, not as in Genesis—a man-made 
book!—but equally deplorable. This female Frank- 
enstein has been too ambitious in her creations, 
has made a monster who turns upon her, deposes 
her from her rightful place as guardian of the 
race, maker of civilisation, and subjugates her to 
the narrow purposes of the nature she had en- 
dowed him with. He then seizes the beginnings of 
all the human arts of home and industry, of government 
and social progress, which she had made, and damages 
and distorts them by stamping on them the impress of 
his strong sex characteristics, the self-asserting, com- 
bative, sensual qualities with which he has tarnished 
everything he touched. It is, indeed, a sad story, and 
Mrs. Gilman spares us none of the ignominious details. 
From the high pinnacle of her hypothesis she shows us 
one after another all the kingdoms of this earth, with 
man’s waste and mischief stamped upon each scene. 








From politics, the dawning art of mutual aid and social 
solidarity, he has done his best to extirpate the qualities 
of love and service, and to sow the seeds of party strife, 
the struggle of rival interests, a thin crust of order upon 
a boiling cauldron of hate and war. Industry and com- 
merce, the most obvious arts of human co-operation, are 
rent with the lusts of rivalry and plunder. Ethics and 
religion are similarly perverted by the sex character of 
man. The double standard of morality, the double mean- 
ing of the word virtue, as applied to man and woman, 
attest his purpose to use them as spiritual powers to 
keep woman in submission. Religion has suffered even 
worse. For see what male-made Churches have done 
with Christianity, whose original ideals were purely human 
—far nearer to the feminine than to the masculine— 
ideals of pity, mercy, love, patience, temperance, service, 
and sacrifice? Male priests and theologians spoiled it all 
by injecting self-asserting and combative dogmas into 
the structure of Christianity. ‘A God without an adver- 
sary was inconceivable to the male mind. From this 
basic misconception we find all our ideas of ethics dis- 
torted ; that which should have been treated as a group 
of truths to be learned and habits to be cultivated, was 
treated in terms of combat, and moral growth became an 
everlasting battle. This combat theory we may follow 
later into our common notions of discipline, government, 
law, and punishment.’’ Education, literature, and art 
reflect the same excesses and defects. The trail of mas- 
culinity is over all. Poetry and painting voice male 
desires and male propensities. In every form of litera- 
ture courtship and sex loom preposterously large, far 
larger than their true place in life. Drama, sport, and 
the whole recreative side of life carry everywhere the 
male proclivities of courtship and conflict as their 
leading motifs. Even upon those activities of “ society ”’ 
and “fashion’’ which are popularly supposed to be 
peculiarly feminine, male standards are secretly imposed. 
The rich man decorates his wife for his own glory, her 
vapid social functions are carried on to give him pleasure. 
The clumsy ugly features of her dress are his invention. 
The feminine character of the “ womanly woman ”’ is his 
creation. Nay, her very physique itself has suffered 
grievous damage from his base preference for small, fat, 
feeble femininity ! 

Such is Mrs. Gilman’s case against the man-made 
world. Like most cases built on logic, it is too good to 
live. That it contains elements of truth is, of course, 
indisputable. But the very completeness of the argu- 
ment is to a large extent its own undoing. It suggests 
just the same objections and difficulties which underlie 
the extreme presentation of the case for labor. As 
the “scientific ’’ Socialist applies to history a purely 
economic interpretation, the chief dramatic key consist- 
ing in the class-war, so the “ scientific ’’ feminist applies 
a sex-interpretation couched in a similar spirit of 
open or implicit conflict. Many of the defects and 
dama which feminists impute to sex tyranny, 
Socialists impute to class tyranny. The indictments 
largely overlap, as may be clearly seen by comparing Mrs. 
Gilman’s book with Veblen’s “Theory of a Leisure 
Class.” A still more striking resemblance consists in 
the invention of a ‘‘ Golden Age”’ in the dim recesses 
of an evasive past. What the epoch of the noble savage, 
its freedom, innocence, and equality, was to Rousseau 
and his disciples, the Matriarchy is to modern 
feminists. One appears to be just about as “‘ historical ”’ 
as the other. From certain shreds of anthropological 
research has been woven a gorgeous tapestry represent- 
ing the dominion of woman throughout the world. Mrs. 
Gilman ingeniously links this on to a chain of carefully 
selected instances of female superiority in certain lines 
of animal evolution. But anthropology gives no war- 
rant for any such generalisation regarding Matriarchy, 
or the supposed inferiority of male status under it. 

Mrs. Gilman’s wit almost wins pardon for the 
larger defects of her thesis, her over-stress on the 
psychical differences of the sexes, and her disparagement 
or neglect of the other distinctive attributes and 
activities of men outside the close range of sex and con- 
flict. If the drama of human history really ran upon 
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this feminist line, it would surely be pure tragedy. But 
it is not, as Mrs. Gilman herself admits. For man, as 
she concedes, is becoming less male and more “‘ human,”’ 
and his dominion over woman and over the man-made 
world is weakening. All is to come right in the end. 
It is a comedy, not a tragedy. We are glad this should 
be so, but it is so much the worse for the logic of 
feminism, which neither explains why woman, the 
superior in strength and wisdom, ever allowed man to 
get out of hand, or why man is induced to allow her to 
get back again to power. For if she is really 
liberated, as seems likely, the logical result 
ought to be, not sex equality, but a reinstatement 
of the supremacy of woman, by virtue of the 
more important position which Nature assigns 
her in the life of the species. If Mrs. Gilman’s bio- 
logical groundwork were really accepted as valid, man 
might cower before the prospect, and, perhaps, might 
refuse to continue the liberating process. But we may 
suggest a happier alternative, that woman, when she 
made man, made him a little better than she knew, not 
entirely composed of sexual and fighting instincts, or 
with a nature so destructive as is represented, but 
capable of creative and constructive work, and of some 
measure of disinterested conduct. Mrs. Gilman admits 
then the human is gaining over the masculine, even in 
this man-made world. But this admission, while doing 
credit to her heart, saps much of the force of her indict- 
ment. For it implies a probability that he has all along 
been more human, more social, in his nature and his 
activities than the tale of his iniquities suggests, and 
that the world we live in, defective though it be, carries 
more of the stamp of his humanity than of his sex. 





THE LAST EXPLORER. 


THE conquest of the South Pole has come about even 
more simply and suddenly than that of the North. No 
quarrels of rival travellers have given the exploit a savor 
of personal drama. The thing has been done and 
recorded with candor and modesty, and we all are quite 
sure that Captain Amundsen is a gallant sailor and 
a gentleman, but a little puzzled to understand that he 
has done anything very remarkable. We are all school- 
boys in such matters, and we expect a great explorer to 
suffer for his fame. The interests of romance require 
that he should stagger back into civilisation, the one 
survivor of his party, to tell us of hardships unimagin- 
able and perils indescribable, until we shiver at our fire- 
sides and tremble in our beds. But for such tales as 
these, experience has taught us that we must go to the 
gentlemen who did not reach the Pole. Captain 
Amundsen came home hale and well, with all his 
comrades round him, a hearty appetite, and the where- 
withal to satisfy it. His narrative is of a brisk and 
uneventful journey, and he tells us, like any cheery 
traveller shaking the snow out of his beard on our door- 
step on a good old-fashioned Christmas Eve, that there 
really were no hardships to speak of. We cannot be too 
thankful that it was a truthful man who first reached 
the South Pole, but if he has brought back news of great 
import for the geographers, he has certainly robbed us 
of a legend and cheated us of a romance. The really 
exciting journeys to the two Poles were the journeys 
which failed. Generations of brave men have left their 
bones below the ice or returned to grow old amid the 
glories of their gallant failure. Their mistakes, their 
accumulated experience, their growing tradition of 
organisation, have built the road which the successful 
explorers have trodden at last with ease. Nine men 
must wander before the tenth goes surely to the right 
point of departure, and starts his sledges on the 
straight path to the goal. The wrong routes must be 
explored before a process of elimination results in the 
selection of the best. The map must be studded with a 
whole constellation of ‘‘ furthest souths ’’ and ‘‘ furthest 
norths’’ before the last effort makes the final 
superlative. 





We must await Captain Amundsen’s detailed 
narrative before we can decide how much his exploit has 
contributed to human knowledge. The map has cer- 
tainly grown in detail. One pictures the geographers, 
seated at ease with his indications before them, adorn- 
ing their erstwhile blanks with neatly indicated moun- 
tains, marking here a startling altitude, and there a 
broad plateau. A new glacier or two will roll across its 
fair white surface, and the pedants will discuss the 
problem of nomenclature which rages round King 
Haakon’s Plateau, as the heralds debate the lineage of a 
royal family. We know that the South Pole is a 
featureless expanse, and with this austere negation our 
imagination must perforce content itself. There is a 
case for new editions of the standard atlases, but what 
else is it that the world has gained? One dream the less 
will haunt it, one mystery the less will vex it, and our 
children will grow up to cry like Alexander for worlds 
to conquer. For our part, we would rather have kept 
our ignorance. While a silent continent stretched its 
unconquered plains below us and dared the human race 
to remember its limitations, there was one corner of the 
earth immune from the prose of success and withheld 
from the vulgarity of knowledge. 

Simple and uneventful though the achievement has 
been, it makes an epoch in the history of adventure. 
Henceforth we must think of the explorer as a gleaner 
who picks up what the pioneers have left. The last 
vagueness of conjecture has vanished from our maps. 
There are no new lands to discover. The Poles have 
been visited, the great rivers traced to their sources, 
the deserts crossed, the mountains measured, and Lhassa 
violated. It is hardly probable that even in the vast 
area of Africa there still lurks a considerable secret, 
and Arabia, on whose fringe every civilisation has settled 
and traded since the days of Solomon, is now the only 
great region which might add much to an adventurer’s 
fame. The modern explorer must find a buried city 
under sands which others have traversed unsuspecting, 
if he would arrest our notice, or report the shrinking 
of a lake or the shifting of a river-bed which figured 
already in our trusty maps. The true explorer to-day 
is the man who will explain for us the customs and 
the superstitions of a tribe which the traders have long 
since clothed in Manchester cottons, and the adminis- 
trators subjected to a hut-tax, or lured into the labor 
of the nearest gold-mine. Our curiosity about rivers 
and mountains is well-nigh sated. The explorers are 
counting beetles and butterflies to-day, where a genera- 
tion back they were crossing virgin continents. The 
age of the pioneers is ended, and the bacteriologist 
establishes himself with his microscope, where once the 
Conquistador stood surveying two new oceans on a peak 
in Darien. 

A few more years will bring us to yet another phase 
of exploration. We imagine that if the Poles had kept 
their secret from the men who attacked them on skis 
and dog-sledges for another decade, the aviator would 
have solved their mystery with even less of hardship and 
adventure. His problem, if we can imagine the art 
advanced a few stages further towards the elimination 
of risks, would only have been to establish a depét for 
petroleum somewhere at the base of the mountains which 
edge the first of the great ice-plains. With that prelim- 
inary, the flight in such fair weather as Amundsen experi- 
enced would have been a matter of two or three days and 
nights. One foresees a time when the Sahara itself, 
duly furnished in each of its oases with stores of the 
indispensable liquid fuel, will be crossed by fiying posts, 
and the deserts of Arabia, which the imagination of the 
Cairene romancer had peopled with the gigantic Rok, 
will yield their secrets to an air-ship. Already the new 
vehicle has invaded Africa. It was a contraband flying- 
machine which the Italian admiral intercepted the 
other day on its way to Tunis and Egypt. It will circle 
the pyramids and insult the Sphinx, to the wonder of 
the Bedouin and the terror of the fellahin. But year 
by year it will push its prying further inland, until it 
soars at length over the mountains of Rasselas, where 
Johnson first imagined that the denizens of the happy 
valley had failed to leave it with their artificial wings. 
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“SUCH GRANDEURS AND GLORIES.’’ 


To one who has spent many years in the turmoil of wars, 
politics, and the external events that historians will 
some day labor to recall, it is strange to turn once more 
to the homes of quiet thought, where no one ravages 
or rants or rats, and never a sound is heard but the 
blessed murmur of metaphysics. It is like turning from 
a street into a church. Gradually the spirit becomes 
enveloped in peace, and the clash of parties, the con- 
struction of Dreadnoughts, the conflict over new rifles 
and cavalry tactics are recognised for the idle toys they 
are. Even the crying of the poor and the prisoner is 
hushed. Old memories begin to stir, old interests revive ; 
one almost hears again the drone of the sermon or the 
lecture, inviting to a meditative sleep; one sees the 
people of one’s youth sitting attentive on bench or chair, 
in old-fashioned coats and baggy trousers, fantastic 
college gowns, and collars long extinct. And the whole 
is pervaded with a Sabbatical smell, touched sometimes 
with dry rot, sometimes with a fragrance of incense, very 
favorable to remembrance. 

It wasin the expectation of such pleasant and pensive 
emotion that we turned from the glare and alarums of 
common day into the seclusion of Mr. Edward Carpenter’s 
new book on “The Drama of Love and Death’’ 
(Allen). We might have known better, for Mr. Edward 
Carpenter has been a revolutionist from the beginning. 
It must be thirty years now since he was first prominent 
among that band of fine adventurers who stormed the 
moated conceptions of civilisation, and overturned in 
revolution the established sciences of property, production, 
and wealth. Like a scout who advances before even the 
cavalry moves, he rode in front of the main revolutionary 
army, attacking external law, making light of Command- 
ments whether ten or twenty, and scorning to accom- 
plish a reformation by the sanitary appliances and 
altruistic behavior on which most revolutionists of that 
time pinned their hope of victory. There was no gas- 
and-water Socialism about him, nothing drab, no munici- 
pal ideal of worthy borough councillors seated round a 
green-baize table with pens and blotting paper to regu- 
late other people’s lives. All the tabulations, charts, 
percentages, and enforced contributions discussed by 
well-intentioned reformers, all the moral pigeon-holes 
of the Charity Organisation Society, and the pretty 
schemes for sterilising the wicked and restricting the 
virtuous to woollen underclothing—he proudly waved 
them aside, together with the parasites of our civil life, 
the lawyers, the policemen, specialists, and vivisectors. 
He insisted only upon the inner law that is not of to-day 
or yesterday, but was begotten in heaven, of whose 
generation no man knoweth. His one thought was for the 
personal soul, the perfection and inward growth of the 
separate spirit, always dwelling secret and aloof; a thing 
of mysterious qualities, capable of endless transformation. 
In an age when even revolutionaries were proclaiming 
the joys of State control and organised’ social conduct, he 
stood almost alone for liberty, even though it involved 
a certain loss in prisons, reformatories, barrack schools, 
hospitals, sanatoriums, and codified education. Once 
before in these columns, remembering those earlier days, 
we called him the Complete Anarchist. 

So we might have known better than to look for 
peace and somniferous tranquillity when we turned aside 
from the roaring of the outer world into the shelter of 
his latest book. Here is no calm retreat, no cloister of 
gentle meditation. In this apparent sanctuary the air 
is full of stir and conflict. We hear the hum of mighty 
workings. We are summoned to adventures more daring 
than the charge of battle. We ride upon forlorn hopes, 
uncertain of the issue, and exposed to every peril. As to 
men who are out upon the conquest of a land not even 
promised, but utterly unsuspected, strange new vistas 
open before us, dimly discerned. We move without 
chart or compass, having no knowledge where we may 
arrive, what we may discover, or at what moment some 
enemy may burst upon us. But those dim vistas lure 
us irresistibly forward. If we could get a firm foothold 
upon that spiritual land, how greatly the future would 
be transfigured! So we continue to advance, in peril of 








our souls; for the enterprise is difficult, but the hope 
great. 

Very likely the difficulty and the strangeness arise 
in part from ignorance. While some of us have been so 
much occupied in playing at soldiers with international or 
civil contests, the scope and outlook of spiritual thought 
have very likely changed, and those who have followed the 
spiritual roads are quite aware of the difference. If 
that is so, it is Mr. Carpenter’s distinction to have 
advanced with the thought of thirty years, and never to 
have paused contented with any resting-place as final. 
He dates his breeding and the first formation of his mind 
from a very different age. Let us put what is called his 
education at the beginning of the last third of the nine- 
teenth century. It was a great age—in many respects 
the greatest in our intellectual history. But, apart from 
a few outstanding and rebellious spirits, who sought to 
carry on or transform the spiritual tradition, it justly 
boasted itself the age of natural science and materialistic 
philosophy. As a rule, the more thoughtful men and 
women of the time, having abandoned (often with great 
inward suffering and outward persecution) what they 
considered an outworn mythology, were content to 
range themselves under the banner of Agnosticism. It 
did very well. It saved an infinite world of trouble. It 
relieved from doubt and hesitation, setting the energies 
free for the acquisition of concrete facts, physical health, 
and moral improvement upon social and sanitary lines. 
It cleared the ground, cutting away a chaos of senti- 
mentality and obscure entanglements to reason. It pro- 
duced a fine and definite type of person, if a little harsh 
and consciously superior—the Huxley type of the 
healthy, clear-minded man, “ with passions well to heel.’’ 
Everyone, himself included, must admire such a man, 
and for people of stringent intelligence no better ideal of 
thought or conduct appeared possible. 

The only mistake of Agnosticism as a banner was 
that it could not move. Or, at best, it could move only 
in one direction, and its device was not inspiring to the 
human heart. By the very terms of enlistment, the 
conquest of vast regions of thought was expressly and 
eternally excluded, and those happened to be exactly 
the regions which mankind, however foolishly, has un- 
tiringly endeavored to approach. Nor was the outlook 
cheerful on the one possible side of advance. Mr. Car- 
penter himself describes the best that could be hoped 
for :— 

“That mechanical arrangement of atoms, and so forth, 
which we could now largely map out and measure, and which 
doubtless in the future we should be able completely to define— 
that was the universe, and, somehow or other, included every- 
thing. One of its properties was that it would run down like 
a clock, and would eventuate in time in a cold sun and a 
dead earth—and there was an end of it! Any intelligent 
existence behind or on the other side of this veil of mechanism 


was too problematical to be worth discussing; in all probability 
on that side was mere nothingness and vacancy.” 


That this aspect of the Universe was depressing— 
that it deliberately limited the advance of thought, pre- 
cluding it from the spheres of highest interest—does not, 
of course, prove that it was untrue. We cannot assume 
that the desire of mankind for a certain doctrine or 
aspect of things is a proof of its truth. We can only 
say that for some years towards the end of last century 
a certain depression lay upon human thought, and that 
Mr. Carpenter, having himself kept pace with the various 
currents of thought up to the present time, reveals to 
us an astonishing change. Speaking of love as so widely 
misunderstood or neglected amid last century’s 
Philistinism, he says that because the lute and lyre were 
snatched from their hands, people were fain to turn to 
a greater activity with the muck-rake. We do not wish 
to identify materialistic or agnostic philosophy with the 
muck-rake. But still the possible aspect of the world 
and of man suggested in such a book as this does appear 
to us something like the restoration of the lute and 
the lyre. 

We cannot here follow the course of the book, but 
the change in conception is apparent from the first 
chapter onwards. It begins with an account of the 
origins, growth, and present art of love, tracing it 
upward from the union of two cells in the forms of life 
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only just above the lowest known. Writing of the love- 
affairs of Protozoa, Mr. Carpenter says :— 

“The simple and whole-hearted way in which on occasions 
they fuse with one another; losing or merging completely their 
own separate individualities in the process; or again part from 
each other, after having exchanged essences in a kind of 
affectionate cannibalism; the obvious and unconcealed relation 
between love and hunger; the first beginnings of generation; 
and the matter-of-fact manner in which one person, when he 
finds it convenient, divides in half and becomes two persons, 
and after a time perhaps divides again and becomes four 
persons, and again and again until he is many thousands or 
millions—and yet it is impossible to decide (and he himself 
probably is not quite clear) as to whether he is still one person 
or different persons—all this cannot fail to excite our 
admiration and respect, nor to give us, also, considerable food 
for thought.” 

Certainly, the whole account of these hungry and 
desirous Protozoa, with their combinations and divisions, 
gives considerable food for thought; but more food still 
is given by the analysis of human love, and by the 
speculations upon its nature and powers, its necessity, 
and the multiplicity of its combined emotions, its 
bewilderment and confusion, its silence, its cleansing 
fire, its desire for union or contact even by death, 
its attraction to opposites, its nausea at habit, 
its scorn of self-consciousness, and above all its power 
of producing, not merely a third incarnate being, but 
a new soul in the persons (or perhaps only in one of the 
persons) upon whom it falls. Here there is much at 
variance with the Victorian ideal of love, marriage, and 
a happy family life ever after. The whole conception is 
disturbing and revolutionary ; not so disturbing, however, 
as the conception of the art of dying that follows it, 
and the analysis of the various ghosts that compose the 
soul. We are here led onwards towards regions which 
we would not be so profane as to enter without initiation 
—the study of the subliminal self, of the possibility of 
the survival of consciousness and memory after physical 
death, of the likelihood of some bodily but spiritual form 
in which the self may then become realised, of the pro- 
bability that animals and the lower races of mankind 
survive death only in the race-soul, while the higher 
races may have won a personal and separate survival. 
Into these mysteries (though they are not treated in any 
occult or mysterious manner, but on ordinary scientific 
lines) we dare not enter uninitiated; nor into the dis- 
cussion of the final mystery of Self, the very point that 
the atomic philosophers had such a way of shirking. 

“O, I could sing such glories and grandeurs about you ! 

I am larger, better than I thought; 

I did not know I held so much goodness.” 

That is the cry of Mr. Carpenter’s admired poet, and 
it is the cry of the spiritually initiated in all times. It 
might stand as motto for the book, and if the recent dis- 
coveries in the powers and nature of atoms, and in the 
powers and nature of the soul, can justify the specula- 
tions here suggested, the change and advance in human 
thought within a man’s lifetime are significant beyond 
all calculation, and more than ever do we account him 
happy who has learnt to know the causes of things. 





= 


A FORTNIGHT FAST. 


WHOEVER looks out of the window now, without knowing 
what day it is, may be excused for thinking that April 
is here. The horse chestnut is full of green buds bursting 
into fans, the pear tree is all bunches of white buds, the 
mezereon has finished blooming and is full of leaves, 
daffodils are dancing, and the wallflowers are all breaking 
into blossom together. A short walk will reveal many 
other glories of a precocious spring. The thickets of 
Forsythia are a tangle of curved lines all in bright yellow, 
while above them the almonds that have not gone over 
thread the sky with fairy pink. Rhododendrons and 


early azaleas have opened their trusses or covered their 
leafless branches with blossom, early plums are snow- 
white, and sallow catkins that are supposed to wait for 
Palm Sunday are in their full gold. 

There may be no accounting for the waywardness 
of the garden beauties, but anyone may see that the 





staid elms are already in that tiny leaf that Browning 
saw truly enough to be a condition of April. Often have 
we watched the earliest elm in the neighborhood and 
found that it barely reached this stage on the first of 
April, sometimes we have had to wait a week beyond 
that, but this year the tiny miniatures showed every vein 
and serration as early as March 3rd. The leafing 
of the gooseberry, which our calendar puts upon the 
average for March 12th, began this year in February, 
in which month, too, the frogs spawned that ought 
to have waited till March 16th. Things have slowed 
down a little since March came in, but even now 
it is easy to show that we are a fortnight earlier than 
the normal year. 

Let us take the evidence of the insects. On February 
28th, a full twenty-nine days before the normal, a huge 
golden body, flashing on halo of wings through the 
sunshine, revealed itself as the first queen wasp. Pru- 
dent people flew at it and killed it, congratulating them- 
selves on having thus early scored out one nest-full of 
fruit pests from the potential scourge of summer. Others 
felt that by killing this splendid harbinger they might 
kill the summer itself. It was like a courier sent to 
announce the advent of our best friend a full month 
earlier than we had hoped to see him. It was not a 
solitary phenomenon, for several of the splendid insects 
were seen during the next few days. On cold mornings 
we found them within the house, stiff, and apparently 
dead. They woke slowly and, perhaps, painfully, and 
flew away. On slightly warmer days they were asleep 
on the wallflowers, not quite able to escape our meddling 
fingers that would shift them to a sunnier place. Now, 
unless the weather seriously changes its mind, we shall 
see them every day booming about hawthorn hedges or 
inquiring tenderly after the progress of the flowering 
currant. 

On another day, while we mused about nothing and 
had no thought of insects or anything else summery, 
there was a movement in the sand, and one by one, like 
a party of miners coming out on strike, came a little 
family of bees from the cells where their mother laid 
her eggs last May. We knew they were inordinately 
early—it was March 6th. Identifying them as of that 
one of our sixty-three Andrene called clarkella, we read 
in Smith’s “Catalogue of British Hymenoptera ’’ this 
astonishing coincidence: “ This bee is usually the first 
which appears in spring—as early as the 4th of March in 
1849; but the weather that season was unusually mild; 
the general time for its appearance is about the third 
week of March.’’ Thus, on the testimony of Andrene 
clarkella, our present spring is almost certainly a record 
for sixty-three years. It is better testimony than that 
of the humble bee, of the queen wasp, or the small tor- 
toiseshell butterfly, because all those merely lie up for 
the winter, whereas the solitary bees are new hatched. 
Any stray gleam may bring out the old butterfly that 
knew the sunshine of last autumn, and this year they 
have appeared in our houses even at Christmas. 

Humble bees are more staid, and we scarcely look for 
them with confidence before the middle of March. 
March 17th is the date given for them in the calendar 
on an average of seventeen years’ observation. This year 
we greeted our first queen humble-bee (B. terrestris) on 
March 9th. It was not quite a humble-bee day. The 
sun shone hotly enough, but spring was in a fitful mood, 
with streaks of cold wind in it. Our queen had no 
doubt flown at the almond blossoms, and perhaps a 
happier eye than ours had seen her and happier ears 
heard her booming among the azaleas, but a cold slice 
of wind had struck her and brought her to the gravel, 
where she lay on her back, her sting-end in the air, and 
glossily-horned legs disputing our right to pick her up, 
to stroke her silken hairs, and attempt to make her com- 
fortable where she could get a little nectar. A full 
fortnight before that, well back in February, we heard 
a little boy in the park, declare that he saw a bumble- 
bee, and on reflection we think he must have been right. 

A precocious spring does not necessarily mean an 
extraordinary summer. It is a delight to be enjoyed 
for itself alone. The summer of 1849 was by no means 
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brilliant. It was not one of the few cited last year as 
approaching the heat of 1911. It would have seemed 
more natural to find it following a brilliant summer as 
our present spring does. But neither was 1848 abnormal 
in this or any other direction. Going two years back, 
to 1846, we find indeed a summer that in some respects 
beat that of last year. It is perhaps just near enough 
to let us suppose that early springs have something to 
do with hot summers preceding them. There is a balance 
of heat poured into our cold belt of the globe that turns 
the edge of winter winds, and that also endows sleeping 
things with extra affinity for the returning sun. At 
any rate, we are getting a good start. The danger of 
early frost and the necessity for some dry weather are 
understood. The pessimist says we are certain to have 
to pay for our present pleasures. The optimist affirms 
that we are so well forward with our average rainfall 
that there is every prospect of an April of showers only, 
and a genial summer. 

In one thing we are not early, in the wakening of 
the soil that means germination and new life. The 
flowers we have had are the children of last summer. 
They come upon ripe bulbs or on ripe wood that is com- 
paratively independent of the soil until the time comes 
for making new leaves and new blossom buds for next 
year. The queen wasp, the early butterfly, and the 
Andrena are obviously independent of the microbes of 
the mould that waken the mustard-seed and teach the 
plum-kernel to burst its stone. Even the winter wheat, 
which is everywhere said to be strong and forward, ex- 
cept where it has been water-logged, is so more by virtue 
of the work it did last autumn than by the mellowness 
of the soil now. Too much rain has choked the 
organisms that begin all life. The mould has not yet 
been steamed by hot sun upon warm rain, so that it runs 
through the fingers like the live thing it really is, and 
so that the touch of a seed brings an electric discharge 
and an infection of life. It is not yet time that this 
miracle should happen, only it soon will be, and the 
impatient man does not see enough signs that the miracle 
is near. The rain delays the turning-up of the soil for 
the new seed-bed, and it has even made bald patches in 
the wheat-field, to be mended by new seeds that must 
soon be put in. But in the Board of Agriculture’s 
bulletin of the crops, less is said of damage by rain than 
of damage by the usually accounted seasonable frost of 
early February. That week of really severe frost fell 
on fields that had revelled in an exceptionally mild 
January. The solar clock has been fast ever since the 
year opened. 

A lot of time can be made up without any brilliant 
spurts, merely by keeping steadily on a little in advance 
of the average. Notably sunny days have not been 
many, days of growing warmth still fewer, but the year 
has kept almost all the time just above the minus line. 
There was at least one day in February of higher 
temperature than any day of last April. The week’s 
frost may have negatived that, but the scores of days 
that have been just a week ahead of the average have 
yet to be reckoned with. Already the ferment is 
wirning through the damp. It has caught and con- 
quered the lighter soils, and is running down the loams 
into the clay. The next warm day will be like a spark 
in tinder. The double white cherry has bared its buds; 
the sycamore has burst into sheaves, and is thrusting 
out grape-bunches of blossom; every time we take a 
new look round, something fresh is found. The calendar 
calls it March, but by decree of King Sol it is April. 





SHAKESPEARE IN THE THEATRE. 
IV. 
Tue Position of THE Actors (continued). 


E.izaABETHAN players had an advantage over modern 
actors in that they could more readily appreciate the 
construction of Shakespeare’s plays. They knew that 
the dramatist’s characters mutually supported each other 
within a definite dramatic structure, and that it was the 
business of the actor to preserve the author’s framework. 


This attitude towards the play grew naturally out of the 
conditions belonging to their theatre, for unless the plot 
were adhered to, confusion would have arisen in the 
matter of entrances and exits, causing the continuity of 
the movement to be interrupted. 

After the Restoration, when the public theatres 
were re-opened, the ‘‘ fable’’ ceased to have the same 
importance attached to it by the actors, and attention 
became more and more centred on those characters that 
were good acting parts. In 1773 appeared a 
collected edition of Shakespeare’s plays, ‘“‘ As they 
are now performed at the Theatres Royal, Regulated 
from the Prompt Books of each House.’’ The volumes 
were dedicated to Garrick, whom Bell, the compiler, pro- 
nounced to be “‘ the best illustrator of, and the best living 
comment on, Shakespeare that ever has appeared or 
possibly ever will grace the British stage ’’ ; a statement 
which is qualified by the remark of Capell that ‘‘ Garrick 
spoke many speeches of Shakespeare as if he did not 
understand them.’”’ Garrick, however, expresses his fear 
lest 

“the prunings, transpositions, or other alterations which 
in his province as a manager he had often found necessary to 
make or adopt with regard to the text, for the convenience of 
representation or accommodation tothe powers and capacities of 
his performers, might be misconstrued into a critical presump- 
tion of offering to the literati a reformed and more correct 
edition of our author’s works; this being by no means his 
intention.” 
The reader need only examine one of the plays in Bell’s 
“Companion to the Theatre”’ to understand Garrick’s 
modesty as to his ‘‘ prunings.’’ Of this actor’s stage- 
version of ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ Bell’s note states, ‘‘ This play, 
even amidst the fine sentiments it contains, would shrink 
before criticism did not Macbeth and his lady afford 
such uncommon scope for acting merit. Upon the whole, 
it is a fine drama with some gross blemishes.’ 
Apparently the ‘‘ blemishes ’’ are found in those scenes 
where Macbeth or his wife do not appear, for Bell 
continues :— 

“The part of the porter is properly omitted.” 

“ The flat, uninteresting scene, between Lenox and another 
useless Lord, is properly omitted.” 

‘Here Shakespeare, as if the vigorous exertion of his 
faculties in the preceding scene required relaxation, has given 
us a most trifling, superfluous dialogue between Lady Macduff, 
Rosse, and her son, merely that another murder may be com- 
mitted on the stage. We heartily concur in and approve of 
striking out the greater part of it.” 

“There are about eighty lines of this scene (Macduff’s) 
omitted, which, retained, would render it painfully tedious, 
and, indeed, we think them as little deserving of the closet 
as of the stage.” &e., &c. 

It does not seem to have struck Garrick that the scenes 
he ‘‘ pruned ”’ might have some significance in the scheme 
of the author’s drama independently of their individual 
characteristics. 

To take another instance. In Garrick’s version of 
“Romeo and Juliet,’’ reprinted in Dolby’s “ British 
Theatre ’’ (1823), the following paragraph is inserted 
underneath the list of characters :— 

“The scenery in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ at Covent Garden this 
season (1823), is very grand. That of the ‘ Funeral of Juliet * is 
truly solemn and impressive. The architectural arrangement 
of the interior of the church is most chaste and appropriate: 
the slow approach of the funeral procession, the tolling of the 
bell, and the heart-saddening tones of the choristers, swelling 
in all the sublime richness of the minor key, make an 
impression on the feelings of the auditory which can never 
be forgotten.” 

Here, then, are illustrations, in two plays, of 
methods adopted by actors—methods still in use—which 
are a direct interference with the poet’s dramatic inten- 
tions. They are methods, beside, which Elizabethan 
actors would have regarded as unintelligent, because they 
turned good drama into bad drama, and created incon- 
sistencies between character and situation. The earliest 
acting version of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ’’ (1597) has some 
eight hundred lines less than the unshortened play 
(1599), and yet there is no entire scene omitted, nor any 
of the characters; and those scenes which have dropped 
out of the play, on the modern stage, are those least 
curtailed in the 1597 version. In the first acting version 
of ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ published in 1603, there is still more 





striking evidence of the Elizabethan actor’s skill in com- 
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pressing a play of Shakespeare’s when it was necessary. 
Not only was the play considerably shortened, without 
the omission of scenes and characters, but it was slightly 
reconstructed. Herr Emile Devrient, the greatest 
exponent of the part of Hamlet in Germany, con- 
tended that this first quarto was a better constructed 
play than either the 1604 version or that of the Folio. 
In fact, with the faulty dialogue amended from the 
perfect text, this 1603 actor’s copy, which has 1,757 
fewer lines than in the full play, and 557 lines less than 
in the modern acting edition, would be the best model 
from which to shorten the play so as to bring it within 
the limit of a two hours’ representation. That Shake- 
speare sanctioned either the compression or the recon- 
struction for use in the ‘‘ Globe ’’ is not likely. That he 
tolerated the alterations is possible, since he would 
recognise that his own less regular plot, though more 
artistically suited as the framework for Hamlet’s 
irregular mind, was too subtle and elaborate to be 
effective on the public stage.* 

With regard to acting versions, therefore, it may be 
contended that the interests of the author are more often 
than not opposed to those of the actor in so far that the 
latter considers the author’s drama to be irrelevant where 
it fails to enhance the acting merits of some particular 
character or characters in the play. Thus it is question- 
able whether, in the absence of the author, the actors 
are the persons best qualified to make stage-versions of 
his dramas. If it is necessary to shorten a play by 1,200 
lines for the purpose of representation in the modern 
theatre, as is the case with ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ so important 
a modification in an author’s work should not be left 
entirely to the discretion of an actor, but should be the 
joint work of scholars and actors. If Shakespeare’s plays 
are indeed a valuable asset to the artistic wealth of the 
nation, the amount of ‘‘ pruning’’ they require for the 
stage should be determined by competent experts. 
Unfortunately, actors believe that the scholar is not 
competent to advise on the matter, owing to his lack of 
what they call ‘‘ a sense of the theatre.’’ This ‘‘ sense ”’ 
would no doubt be differently interpreted by different 
actors. Broadly speaking, it may be taken to mean the 
ability to forecast the attitude of mind an audience will 
assume towards an incident in a play when seeing 
it represented on the stage. Pope rejected the 
Gonzalo dialogue in the second act of ‘‘ The Tempest,”’ 
as not of Shakespeare’s authorship, because he 
thought noblemen, just shipwrecked on a desert 
island, would not indulge in such idle gossip! Here 
Pope missed the theatre point of view. The audience see 
in the first act an old man who once had been a king, 
but who was cruelly and unjustly thrust out of his king- 
dom, and exposed with his child daughter in a frail and 
rotten bark to the mercy of the perilous ocean. More- 
over, it hears that the very men who did this wrong 
are now themselves shipwrecked on this enchanted island, 
where Prospero is living. What the audience is curious 
to see, then, in the second act, is not noblemen who are 
suffering from shipwreck, but ignoble men, who merit 
the contempt of those who look upon them, and who 
deserve the just rebuke they receive from the man who 
is once more restored to his rights. The question as to 
what these noblemen have themselves suffered in the 
course of being shipwrecked, Shakespeare rightly judged 
was not one that an audience, under the circumstances, 
could be interested in. Then, again, to take a textual 
illustration quoted by Steevens, the commentator. He 
writes in his “ Advertisement to the Reader ’’— 


“The dialogue might, indeed, sometimes be lengthened by 
yet other insertions than have been made (from the quartos), 
without advantage either to its spirit or beauty, as in the 
following instance: 

‘Tear. No. 
‘ Kent. Yes. 








— 


* The opinion of some editors that the 1603 play is Shakespeare’s 
first sketch of ‘‘ Hamlet,” is not supported by internal or external 
evidence. For fuller information, by the present writer, about 
the acting editions of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ and “ Hamlet,” 
reference should be made to the ‘‘ New Shakespeare Society’s 
Transactions ”’ for 1889, and to “ The Era’”’ for July 2nd, 1881. 








‘Lear. No, I say. 
‘ Kent. I say, yea.’ 
“Here the quartos add: 
‘Lear. No, no; they would not. 
‘Kent. Yes; they have.’ 
‘“‘ By the admission of the negation and affirmation, would any 
new idea be gained? ”’ 
The answer given by the expert is, ‘‘ Certainly! The 
added words from the quartos give the idea of reality 
and character.’’ It is inconceivable that Shakespeare, 
himself an actor, omitted the additional lines. Without 
the reiteration, the expression of Lear’s amazement at 
the indignity put upon his servant is not consistent with 
his character, nor can it be adequately tuned by the 
actor. This, then, is the dilemma with regard to stage- 
versions; scholars may be hampered in their judgment 
by want of knowledge in the art of the theatre; and 
actors by their bias for good acting parts, by which they 
often mean parts always in view of the audience. 


* * * * * 


An Antwerp merchant, for many years a resident 
in London, said of the English people, about the time 
of the Spanish Armada, that ‘‘ they do not speak from 
the chest like the Germans, but prattle only with the 
tongue.’”” The word “ prattle’’ is used in the same 
sense by Shakespeare :— 

“The eyes of men, 
After a well grac’d actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious.” 
In the ‘‘ Stage Player’s Complaint,’’ we find an actor 
making use of the expression, ‘‘ Oh, the times when my 
tongue hath ranne as fast upon the Sceane as a Winde- 
banke’s pen over the ocean.’’ Added to this, there is 
the celebrated speech to the players, in which Hamlet 
directs the actors to speak ‘“‘ trippingly on the tongue.”’ 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that Shakespeare’s 
verse was spoken on the stage of the ‘‘ Globe”’ easily 
and rapidly. Artists of the French school, whose voices 
are highly-trained and capable of a varied and subtle 
modulation, will run through a speech of fifty lines with 
the utmost ease and rapidity, and until English actors 
can do the same with Shakespeare’s verse, the plays of 
our greatest dramatist will not enjoy the favor they 
deserve. Poetry may require a greater elevation of style 
in its elocution than prose, but in either case the funda- 
mental condition is that of representing life, and as 
George Lewes ably puts it, “all obvious violations of 
the truths of life are errors in art.’’ In the delivery 
of verse, therefore, on the stage, the audience should 
never be made to fee] that it is unusual. It should still 
follow the laws of speaking and not those of singing. 
Elizabethan dramatists acknowledged that the success of 
their labors ‘‘ lay much in the actor’s voice’’; that he 
must speak well, ‘‘though he understand not what,” 
for if the actor had not “‘ a facility and natural dexterity 
in his delivery, it must needs sound harsh to the auditor, 
and procure his distaste and displeasure.’’ But our 
actors, who excel in modern plays by the truth and force 
of their presentation of life, when they appear in Shake- 
speare make use of an elocution that no human being 
was ever known to indulge in. They employ, besides, a 
redundancy of emphasis which destroys all meaning of 
the words and all resemblance to natural speech. In 
order to give the delivery an appearance of spontaneity, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that when dramatic 
dialogue is written in verse, there are more words put 
into a sentence than are needed to convey the actual 
thought that is uppermost in the speaker’s mind. The 
actor, therefore, by means of modulation and inflection 
of voice, should arrest the attention of the listener by 
the accentuation of those words which convey the central 
idea or thought of the speech he is uttering, and should 
keep in the background the words with which that 
thought is ornamented. Macbeth should say :— 
“That but this BLOW 
Might be the be-all and the end-all HERE, 
But HERE, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We'd jump the life to comz.—But in these cases 
We still have judgment HERE; that we but teach 
BLoopy instructions, which, being taught, RETURN 
To plague the INVENTOR.” 
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If the emphasis fall upon the words marked, then these 
and no others should be the words inflected; 
but modern actors, if they inflect the right words, 
inflect the wrong ones too, until it becomes impossible 
for the listener to identify the sense by the sound. 
This artificial way of speaking verse seems traditional to 
the eighteenth century. David Garrick and Edmund 
Kean no doubt used a more natural delivery, and also 
Mrs. Siddons, though some of her exaggerations of 
emphasis were, probably, never heard at the ‘‘ Globe.’’ 
Shakespeare would hardly have endorsed her reading of 
Lady Macbeth’s words, ‘‘Give me the daggers! ’’ 
There was nobody else to whom Macbeth could give 
them. At moments of tension, speech is always direct. 
A lady, téte @ téte with her husband at the breakfast- 
table, enjoying an altercation over the contents of the 
newspaper, would surely indicate the natural emphasis 
by exclaiming, ‘‘Giv—E me the newspaper!’’ words 
that can, in this way, be spoken in half the time 
that Mrs. Siddons took to speak hers. The short dura- 
tion—two hours and a half—for acting a play in Shake- 
speare’s day, even without the delays for acts and scenes, 
would not now be possible with the actor’s methods of 
elocution. It is legitimate for Romeo to exclaim, in his 
farewell to Juliet :— 
“ Eyes, look your last! 
Arms, take your last embrace! ” 
or he may say :— 
“ Eyes, look your Last! 
Arms, take your last EMBRACB! ”’ 
but it is not correct to say :— 
“ Eyes, look your Last! 
Arms, take your lest EMBRACE! ” 
whith every Romeo persists in saying to-day; and this 
method of duplicating emphasis, being used by all the 
actors throughout the whole play, the time taken up in 
speaking it is at once doubled. Hence the need for 
excessive ‘‘ prunings.”’ 
WituiamM Poe. 





Short Studies. 





THE MINER AT HOME. 


Like most colliers, Bower had his dinner before he 
washed himself. It did not surprise his wife that he 
said little. He seemed quite amiable, but evidently did 
not feel confidential. Gertie was busy with the three 
children, the youngest of whom lay kicking on the sofa, 
preparing to squeal, therefore she did not concern her- 
self overmuch with her husband, once having ascertained, 
by a few shrewd glances at his heavy brows and his blue 
eyes, which moved conspicuously in his black face, that 
he was only pondering. 

He smoked a solemn pipe until six o’clock. 
Although he was really a good husband, he did not notice 
that Gertie was tired. She was getting irritable at the 
end of the long day. 

‘Don’t you want to wash yourself?’’ she asked, 
grudgingly, at six o’clock. It was sickening to have a 
man sitting there in his pit-dirt, never saying a word, 
smoking like a Red Indian. 

‘*T’m ready when you are,”’ he replied. 

She laid the baby on the sofa, barricaded it in with 
pillows, and brought from the scullery a great panchion, 
a bowl of heavy red earthenware like brick, glazed inside 
to a dark mahogany color. Tall and thin and very pale, 
she stood before the fire holding the great bowl, her grey 
eyes flashing. 

‘** Get up, our Jack, this minute, or I’ll squash thee 
under this blessed panchion.’’ 

The fat boy of six, who was rolling on the rug in 
the firelight, said broadly: 

** Squash me, then.”’ 

‘*Get up,’’ she cried, giving him a push with her 


foot. 


“* Gi’e ower,” he said, rolling jollily. 





, 


**T’ll smack you,’ 
put down the panchion. 

*“Get up, theer,’’ shouted the father. 

Gertie ladled water from the boiler with a tin ladling 
can. Drops fell from her ladle hissing into the red fire, 
splashing on to the white hearth, blazing like drops of 
flame on the flat-topped steel fender. The father gazed 
at it all, unmoved. 

‘* T’ve told you,”’ he said ‘‘ to put cold water in that 
panchion first. If one o’ th’ children goes an’ falls 
in 


she said grimly, preparing to 





, 


“You can see as ’e doesn’t, then,’’ snapped she. 
She tempered the bowl with cold water, dropped in a 
flannel and a lump of soap, and spread the towel over the 
fender to warm. 

Then, and only then, Bower rose. He wore no 
coat, and his arms were freckled black. He stripped to 
the waist, hitched his trousers into the strap, and kneeled 
on the rug to wash himself. There was a great splashing 
and spluttering. The red firelight shone on his cap of 
white soap, and on the muscles of his back, on the strange 
working of his red and white muscular arms, that flashed 
up and down like individual creatures. 

Gertie sat with the baby clawing at her ears and 
hair and nose. Continually she drew back her face and 
head from the cruel little baby-clasp. Jack was hang- 
ing on to the kitchen door. 

‘“ Come away from that door,’’ cried the mother. 

Jack did not come away, but neither did he open the 
door and run the risk of incurring his father’s wrath. 
The room was very hot, but the thought of a draught is 
abhorrent to a miner. 

With the baby on one arm, Gertie washed her 
husband’s back. She sponged it carefully with the 
flannel, and then, still with one hand, began to dry it 
on the rough towel. 

‘‘Canna ter put th’ childt down an’ use both 
hands,’’ said her husband. 

‘Yes; an’ then if th’ childt screets, there’s a 
bigger to-do than iver. There’s no suitin’ some folk.’ 

“ The childt ’ud non screet.” 

Gertie plumped it down. The baby began to cry. 
The wife rubbed her husband’s back till it grew pink, 
whilst Bower quivered with pleasure. As soon as she 
threw the towel down: 

‘* Shut that childt up,’”’ he said. 

He wrestled his way into his shirt. His head 
emerged, with black hair standing roughly on end. He 
was rather an ugly man, just above medium height, and 
stiffly built.. He had a thin black moustache over a full 
mouth, and a very full chin that was marred by a blue 
seam, where a horse had kicked him when he was a lad 
in the pit. 

With both hands on the mantelpiece above his 
head, he stood looking in the fire, his whitish shirt hang- 
ing like a smock over his pit trousers. 

Presently, still looking absently in the fire, he said: 

‘* Bill Andrews was standin’ at th’ pit top, an’ give 
ivery man as ’e come up one o’ these.”’ 

He handed to his wife a small, whitey-blue paper, 
on which was printed simply: 

“February 14th, 1912. 
“To the Manager— 
“‘T hereby give notice to leave your employment four- 
teen days from above date. 


” 


“ Signed ————. 


Gertie read the paper, blindly dodging her head 
from the baby’s grasp. 

‘** An’ what d’you reckon that’s for?’’ she asked. 

‘* T suppose it means as we come out.”’ 

‘*T’m sure!’’ she cried in indignation. 
tha’rt not goin’ to sign it.”’ 

‘* Tt’ll ma’e no diff’rence whether I do or dunna— 
t’others will.’’ 

‘* Then let ’em!’’ She made a small clicking sound 
in her mouth. ‘‘ This ’ill ma’e th’ third strike as we’ve 
had sin’ we’ve been married; an’ a fat lot th’ better for 
it you are, arena you? ”’ 

He squirmed uneasily. 

** No, but we mean to be,’” he said. 


** Well, 
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‘*T’ll tell you what, colliers is a discontented lot, 
as doesn’t know what they do want. That’s what they 
are.”’ 

‘*Tha’d better not let some o’ th’ colliers as there 
is hear thee say so.”’ 

‘TI don’t care who hears me. An’ there isn’t a 
man in Eastwood but what’ll say as th’ last two strikes 
has ruined the place. There’s that much bad blood now 
atween th’ mesters an’ th’ men as there isn’t a thing 
but what’s askew. An’ what will it be, I should like to 
know! ”’ 

‘* It’s not on’y here; it’s all ower th’ country alike,’’ 
he gloated. 

“ Yes; it’s them blessed Yorkshire an’ Welsh col- 
liers as does it. They’re that bug nowadays, what wi’ 
talkin’ an’ spoutin’, they hardly know which side their 
back-side hangs. Here, take this childt! ”’ 

She thrust the baby into his arms, carried out the 
heavy bowlful of black suds, mended the fire, cleared 
round, and returned for the child. 

‘* Ben Haseldine said, an he’s a union man—he told 
me when he come for th’ union money yesterday, as th’ 


men doesn’t want to come out—not our men. It’s th’ 
union.”’ 

‘Tha knows nowt about it, woman. It’s a’ 
woman’s jabber, from beginnin’ to end.”’ 

‘* You don’t intend us to know. Who wants th’ 


Minimum Wage? Butties doesn’t. There th’ butties 
"ll be, havin’ to pay seven shillin’ a day to men as 
’appen isn’t worth a penny more than five.’’ 

‘* But the butties is goin’ to have eight shillin’, 
accordin’ to scale.”’ 

‘* An’ then th’ men as can’t work tip-top, an’ is 
worth, ’appen, five shillin’ a day, they get the sack: an’ 
th’ old men, an’ soon. . .”’ 

‘* Nowt o’ th’ sort, woman, nowt o’ th’ sort. Tha’s 
got it off ’am-pat. There’s goin’ to be inspectors for 
all that, an’ th’ men ’ll get what they’re worth, accordin’ 
to age, an’ so on.”’ 

‘** An’ accordin’ to idleness an’—an’ what somebody 
says about ’em. I'll back! There ’ll be a lot o’ fair- 
ness! ’”’ 

‘‘Tha talks like a woman as knows nowt. What 
does thee know about it?’’ 

‘*T know what you did at th’ last strike. And I 
know this much, when Shipley men had their strike 
tickets, not one in three signed *em—so there. An’ 
tha’rt not goin’ to!’ 

‘* We want a livin’ wage,’’ he declared. 

‘‘ Hanna you got one?”’ she cried. 

‘Han we?” he shouted. ‘‘ Han we? Who does 
more chunterin’ than thee when it’s a short wik, an’ 
tha gets ’appen a scroddy twenty-two shillin’? Tha goes 
at me ’ard enough then.’’ 

“Yi; but what better shall you be? What better 
are you for th’ last two strikes—tell me that? ’’ 

““T’ll tell thee this much, th’ mesters doesna mean 
us to ha’e owt. They promise, but they dunna keep to 
it, not they. Up comes Friday night, an’ nowt to draw, 
an’ a woman fit to ha’e yer guts out for it.’’ 

“Tt’s nowt but th’ day-men as wants the blessed 
minimum wage—it’s not butties.’’ 

** It’s time as th’ butties did ha’e ter let their men 

“make a fair day’s wage. Four an’ sixpence a day is 
about as much as ’e’s allowed to addle, whoiver he may 
be.’’ 

“I wonder what you’ll say next. You say owt as 
is put in your mouth, that’s a fae’. What are thee, dost 
reckon ?—are ter a butty, or day man, or ostler, or are 
ter a mester?—for tha might be, ter hear thee talk.’’ 

“‘T nedna neither. It ought to be fair a’ round.”’ 

““It ought, hang my rags, it ought! Tha’rt very 
fair to me, for instance.”’ 

** An’ arena I?”’ 

“Tha thinks ’cause tha gi’es me a lousy thirty 
shillin’ reg’lar tha’rt th’ best man i’ th’ Almighty 
world. Tha mun be waited on han’ an’ foot, an’ sided 
wi’ whativer tha’ says. But I’m not! No, an’ I’m 

I’ve seen enough 


not, not when it comes to strikes. 
on ’em,”’ 








‘‘Then niver open thy mouth again if it’s a short 
wik, an’ we’re pinched.”’ 

‘* We’re niver pinched that much. An’ a short wik 
isn’t no shorter than a strike wik; put that i’ thy pipe 
an’ smoke it. It’s th’ idle men as wants the strikes.”’ 

“Shut thy mouth, woman. If every man worked 
as hard as I do——’”’ 

‘He wouldn’t ha’e as much to do as me; an’ ’e 
wouldna. But J’ve nowt to do, as tha’rt flig ter tell 
me. No, it’s th’ idle men as wants th’ strike. It’s a 
union strike this is, not a men’s strike. You’re 
sharpenin’ th’ knife for your own throats.’’ 

‘* Am I not sick of a woman as listens to every tale 
as is poured into her ears. No, I’m not takin’ th’ kid. 
I’m goin’ out.”’ 

He put on his boots determinedly. 

She rocked herself with vexation and weariness. 


D. H. LAawreEnce. 





The Drama. 


“THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD.” 


* Milestones.” By Arnold Bennett and Edward Kzoblauch. 
Produced at the Royalty Theatre. 

‘* Two Plays by Tchekhof” : “‘ The Sea-Gull” and ‘‘The Cherry 
Orchard.” Translated by George Calderon. (Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Lire goes quickly, and the flavor of the past soon escapes 
us, so that the middle-aged man finds it hard to realise 
what he was like when he was a youth. It is, therefore, 
the business of the artist to come to the aid of individual 
memory and imagination, and tell us what was the form 
and pressure of a bye-gone time. This would seem to be 
the task which Mr.' Arnold Bennett, with the assistance 
of Mr. Edward Knoblauch, has set himself in ‘‘ Mile- 
stones.’ He has gone to work in his clever, competent 
fashion, taking a single type, and calling on us to watch 
its development, sartorial, physical, moral. ‘‘I will 
show you,’’ he says, “ the Girl of the Period—the period 
of your own lives. You shall see her in ‘ crinolines,’ 
in ‘ bustles,’ in the ‘ sheath-dress.’ You shall watch 
the three stages of the feminine drama, of which these 
fashions are the symbol, while I divide them as follows: 
Act I.—Mid-Victorian submissiveness (1860). Act IT.— 
An abortive rising—late Victorian (1885). Act III.—The 
Revolted Daughter (1912).’’ I am bound to say that 
a highly appreciative pit marked with strong approval 
this sketch of the rise of womanhood from the dark 
age of the Victorian cave-dweller to the full light and 
warmth of modern civilisation. Perhaps that was 
because Mr. Bennett had made his thesis so pleasant, so 
easy, so well-adapted to the conventions of the theatre. 
He makes us observe how the liberties of the 
sex steadily expand as their petticoats shrink, till 
their final avenger appears in a semi-divine young 
person in the aforesaid sheath-dress. It is still 
more consoling to see how the victim of the dark 
sacrificial rites of the barbarous dawn lives to witness 
the overthrow of its detested deities, otherwise known 
as parents. After the manner of the dramatic artist, 
Mr. Bennett a little over-emphasises the character of the 
change. But in the main we feel that the narrative is 
as true as it is salutary. Let me therefore exhibit the 
outlines of this ingenious showmanship. 

Tableau No. I.—Drawing-room of the age. Time, 
after dinner. A Turner of the middle period over the 
fire-place. Occupations, wool-work and marriage. 
Engaged couples, John Rhead and Rose Sibley, Sam 
Sibley and Gertrude Rhead. Hon. Ned. Pym, atten- 
dant Fop of the ’sixties. John, Radical of the hour, 
with a belief in the future of iron ships. Sam, his 
partner, high Tory, fixed to the wooden walls of Old 
England. John and Rose exchange vows, Rose explain- 
ing that John is the guiding star of her existence, John 
explaining the future of iron ships. Further exchange 
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of chaste mid-Victorian salute (on the cheek). (This is 
important). Encounter between John and Sam, on 
subject of Radicalism and Toryism in ships. Partner- 
ship dissolved. Sam commands Rose, his sister, to give 
up John. Acquiescence of Rose, defiance of Gertrude (a 
prophetess of the coming dawn) who promptly returns 
Sam his ring. 

Tableau No. 2.—Same drawing-room. Same Turner. 
Slight evidence of esthetic movement. Young ladies’ 
favorite authors—William Black (permitted), Ouida 
(forbidden). John Rhead, long wedded to the 
adoring Rose, become a Tory on subject of steel 
ships, marriage, Socialism, daughters, society, and 
division of business profits. Just bought baronetcy. 
Fop become Lord Monkhurst and member of House 
of Lords, then (1885) in its glory. Daughter Emily 
(in bustle) in love with Arthur Preece, the genius of 
the Rhead foundry, and a Radical on subject of steel and 
William Morris. Sudden simultaneous discovery by 
Arthur and Emily of the Kiss, probably invented by 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. Aunt Gertrude, still 
unwedded, determined to save Emily for herself and 
Arthur. Sir John Rhead has other views, thinking 
that a peer as a son-in-law would go well with the furni- 
ture and the baronetcy. Emily (weak, late Victorian 
type) weeps, storms, and submits. Aunt Gertrude retires 
baffled, but still expectant of the dawn. 

Tableau No. 3.—Drawing-room and Turner un- 
changed (save for signs of modern luxury). Feminist 
revolution in full progress. Emily re-appearing (weaker 
than ever) as the widowed Lady Monkhurst, with slangy 
son, member of Gilded Chamber, then (1912) in full 
decline. Feels lonely, having lost a husband and thrown 
away a lover, and desires her daughter either to 
marry into ‘“‘society,’’ or to console her old age. 
Sir John in whitened and horribly fossilised old 
age. Triumphant rising from the sea of Emily’s 
DavuGuHTER, as avenger of Aunt Gertrude, corrector of 
parents, grandparents, and “‘ official’’ politicians-in- 
general and _ giver-of-herself-in-marriage-to-the-chosen- 
one, a young, untitled cousin, with Radical belief in 
further development of steel and British colonies. 
Daughter also declares ‘‘ self-sacrifice’? an abandoned 
Victorian ideal, and exhibits preference for House 
of Commons over House of Lords. To make era 
of revolution more significant, day chosen the golden 
wedding of Sir John and Lady Rhead. Revolt 
and Victory of Muriel (in the sheath dress) also 
heralded by ineffectual, belated rising on the part of old 
Lady Rhead, the Rose of the first Act. Muriel, the 
Daughter, calms the natural agitation of the aged Sir 
John with feminine touches that relieve and soften the 
calm strength of her character. Apotheosis of Aunt 
Gertrude. Consolation of Emily, Lady Monkhurst, with 
les beaux restes of Arthur Preece’s kiss, and the less 
significant remains of his Radicalism. Curtain to slow 
music of the ’sixties. 

All this, as my readers will readily perceive, is 
rather far from the method of the author of “ Clay- 
hanger,’’ and it is therefore reasonable to suspect some 
traces of the hand of Mr. Edward Knoblauch. This is 


* no great reason for complaint, inasmuch as the thesis is 


agreeably developed, and is in the main true, and the 
work possesses an almost poetic atmosphere of suggestion 
and remembrance. But it is obvious that so episodical 
a dramatic plan does not lend itself to any real play of 
character. The interest is rather that awakened by a 
book of old fashion-plates, explained by an intelligent 
expert, or an afternoon spent with the back numbers of 
‘“‘ Punch.’’ The people in “‘ Milestones”’ are not quite vital 
enough to draw the eye away from their clothes and fur- 
niture, and their problems affect you in quite another 
fashion from the life-story of the old master-printer in 
the Potteries. Contrast such work not only with Mr. 
Bennett’s most masterful portraiture in fiction but with 
the plays of Tchekhof, a realist who associates the stage 
with effects of “ atmosphere ’’ which Mr. Bennett, judging 
from his later productions, denies it. Both “ The Sea- 
Gull ’’ and “ The Cherry Orchard ’’—which I am glad to 
see in book form and in an English dress—describe real 








periods and characteristics of Russian life. But they do 
so by grouping people together, not in a series of 
artfully chosen ‘‘ sets,’’ running on obvious wheels of 
coincidence, or for the ostensible purpose of develop- 
ing a theory or a story, but with the object of 
laying bare their souls and temperaments. The 
commonest machinery of life—the talk of the card-table, 
gossip about books and actresses, the din and 
babble of an “‘ at-home,’’ the rambling soliloquies of 
egoists or drunkards—is used to illustrate the general 
movement of existence, the play of forces which, in their 
final combination, may bring about either the downfall 
and confusion of ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard’’ or the swift 
but inevitable catastrophe of ‘‘ The Seagull.’”’ Now 
Mr. Bennett, as a novel-writer, knows well how to weave 
all these seeming trivialities of experience into a 
significant pattern, in which may be traced both the 
general character of a period and the broken lights and 
crossing colors of individual contributors to it. But 
when he approaches the stage something freezes in his 
mind, and he falls back on the old technique, or gropes 
for the old mechanical effects. Is it the Cen ? 
Whatever the reason be, those who regard him as one of 
the most fruitful and remarkable literary talents of our 
time, will never be satisfied with his work as a dramatist, 
and ought never to express satisfaction with it, however 
seemly and pleasant it be, till he gives us of his very best. 
Wardour Street and its tangle of old fripperies are not 
his line, but rather the dim, dust-encumbered chambeis 
of the human heart. 





H. W. M. 


P.S.—No notice of “ Milestones’’ would be fair or 
complete which took no account of the delightful acting. 
Mr. Dennis Eadie, as John Rhead, slips in and out of 
youth, middle-age, andeld as easily as into the cos- 
tumes of the three periods which the play illustrates. 
Miss Mary Jerrold does much the same for Rose; while 
Miss Haidee Wright did something more than act 
Gertrude Rhead. Her work was a piece of true spiritual 
impersonation. 





Communications. 





THE MEANING OF PERSIAN 
** INDEPENDENCE.”’ 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In a previous communication I gave reasons for 
believing that the Spring-Rice Memorandum of Sep- 
tember 4th, 1907, which says that the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement is “based on a guarantee of Persian inde- 
pendence,’ and that the object of the two Powers 
was “not in any way to attack, but rather to 
assure for ever, the independence of Persia,” cannot now 
be repudiated. It is in honor binding on this country. That 
it was unofficial in form, and that, by the strangest over- 
sight, it was for four years unknown to the Foreign Office, 
are facts which do not affect its validity ; and although it 
would be wrong to attach too precise a value to particular 
phrases in an unofficial document, it is clear that the 
Memorandum as a whole must be taken as a general expres- 
sion of our policy towards Persia at the time the Agreement 
was signed. 

But the memorandum does not stand alone. It 
was followed, as Sir Edward Grey has pointed out, by 
a Joint Note, presented in the names both of Russia and 
Great Britain, informing the Persian Government officially 
of the nature and objects of the Agreement. In substance, 
this Note, which we are told “is the only official interpre- 
tation,” differs very little from the unofficial Memorandum 
of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. It is shorter, and perhaps less 
explicit; but its language is hardly less strong :—‘ The 
two Governments,” it says, “ mutually agree to the strict 
independence and integrity of Persia.” “The sole 
object of the arrangement is the avoidance of any cause of 
misunderstanding on the ground of Persian affairs between 
the two contracting parties.” . “The two States in 
signing the arrangement, have steadfastly kept in view the 
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fundamental principle that the independence and integrity 
of Persia should be respected absolutely.”’ 

What language, it may be asked, could be more con- 
clusive? And, at first sight, it seems surprising that Sir 
Edward Grey, while cheerfully accepting this “official” 
interpretation of the Agreement, should take any exception 
to quotations being made from the earlier and unofficial 
document. 

But there is, perhaps, a reason for this difference. 
Neither in the Agreement itself nor in the official interpreta- 
tion of it is there anything to define the meaning of the word 
“independence,” or to indicate what the Powers really 
had in mind when they said that the independence 
of Persia was the fundamental principle of their 
Agreement. And the omission is an important one. 
For what is the meaning that Sir Edward Grey now 
gives the word? It was an independence, he says, 
that was “conditioned” by Russian influence. ‘“ When you 
talk about the independence of Persia, you must bear in 
mind that at the time of the signing of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement, Persian independence was already conditioned 
by Russian influence in the North of Persia.” This 
“influence ”—so his argument runs—was diminished, and in 
part destroyed, by the Persian Revolution. It is, therefore, 
open to Russia to regain it—apparently by any and every 
means she can—and it would be “ inconsistent,’’ he tells us, 
on the part of Great Britain to attempt to prevent her 
doing so. The two ultimatums of last November, the expul- 
sion of Mr. Shuster—a man who had the full confidence of 
the Persian Government ; the imposing on them of Monsieur 
Mornard, in spite of their protests; the destruction of the 
Persian Parliament ; the over-running of the Northern towns 
by Russian troops; the hangings and barbarities at Tabriz 
and Resht; the disbanding of the native volunteers, and 
the enrolment of a new force under Russian officers—all 
these, and other similar acts, which the British Government 
have supported, become, on this argument, justifiable and 
necessary. They are in no sense inconsistent with Persian 
independence. They merely enforce the condition of it. 
They enable Russia to recover the influence she is presumed 
to have lost. 

It is a plausible and ingenious argument, but it has one 
grave defect. It takes no account of the Spring-Rice Memo- 
randum, or of the quotations given on this point, both 
from M. Isvolsky and Sir Edward Grey. From these 
it is perfectly clear that the independence which 
they professed to contemplate was not a conditioned 
independence at all, but independence in the natural 
and obvious sense of the word. Neither of the two 
Powers was to intervene in Persian affairs “ unless 
injury is inflicted on the persons or property of their sub- 
jects.” Persia henceforth might “employ all her powers in 
internal reforms,’’ including, it might have been thought, 
the forcible deposition of a corrupt and tyrannical ruler. 
She was to be “for ever delivered from the fear of foreign 
intervention, and would thus be perfectly free to manage 
her own affairs in her own way.” If words like these have 
any meaning, they destroy the very foundation of Sir 
Edward Grey’s argument. The value of the Spring-Rice 
Memorandum is not that it goes beyond the official declara- 
tion, but that it expresses the same meaning in full and 
clear language, which cannot now be explained away. 

From this it is clear that the policy of respecting 
Persian independence ourselves, and of requiring that Russia 
should do so, too, is not merely a policy dictated by British 
interests, as they have been understood for the last hundred 
years, but it is a policy to which we are definitely pledged, 
both by the terms of the joint Official Note, and by the un- 
mistakable language of our own Minister at Teheran. To 
suggest that the independence of which the Note speaks is 
meaningless, or that Sir Cecil Spring-Rice’s explanation has 
no validity, are mere evasive devices, too transparent to 
deceive anyone who takes the trouble to inquire into the 
case; and it may be hoped that they will now be dropped. 

For the moment it must be admitted that it seems very 
like mockery to speak of Persian independence at all. The 
events of last November, of which the full effects are only now 
being felt, have pretty well destroyed what was left of it. 
But the outer form is still there, and if the Government 
are prepared even now to stand by their pledges—and thus 





incidentally to secure British interests—they will use their 
influence in undoing some of the harm that has been done, 
and allowing for the revival—however slowly—of a free and 
undivided State.—Yours, &c., 





Puitie MorreEtt. 
March ilth, 1912. 





Letters to the Editor. 


SCHEDULE FIGURES AND AVERAGE WAGES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Let me correct a possible misunderstanding 
arising out of my letter of last week on “ What the Miners’ 
Schedule Means ’’ (page 947-8), and your reference to it on 
page 934, in your article entitled “ The Prospects of Settle- 
ment.” You state the miners’ case correctly, I think, when 
you say of the schedule figures :— 





“They do not represent an average wage. They are, in the 
main, what they profess to be, the minima which would level 
up the lowest wages—the bottom twenty per cent.—but would 
not secure the average itself as a daily minimum.” 


In illustration—as I have the figures before me—I may 
mention a South-west Lancashire district, in which 70 per 
cent. of the miners can and do earn more than the seven 
shillings minimum now demanded, though their weekly 
wages are kept low by the fact that they average only four 
or four and a-half days’ work a week. 

But the misunderstanding of which I am afraid, may 
arise from your next statement :— 

* That, we believe, to be roughly the state of the case, 
though a correspondent in another column states with some 
confidence that the minima of the men’s schedule do represent 
an actually agreed and working average rate of earnings.” 
There is here an apparent, but not an actual, contra- 

diction. You had in mind piece-work earnings, while I 
spoke of the figures as representing a sum actually agreed 
upon and paid by the owners to miners when engaged on 
day-wage work. -I fancy the phrase, “rate of earnings,” is 
yours, not mine, though there is an obvious defect in my 
statement of the case. I might have said: ‘“ The schedule- 
figure of each district is the accepted wage itself,” not 
average; and my proposition should have been :— 

Can this principle—that a ruling day-wage shall become 
the minimum for piecework—be defended ? 

It has the defence of custom in some cases, but that was 
a by-path I was not anxious to follow. The use of the word 
“average,” as applied to day-work for all-round application, 
was unnecessarily generous, for the schedule figures are mainly 
the recognised wage in all the districts specified. Only 
where the rates in a county or district vary greatly need 
the mean become suspect ; but if it be empirical, so also is 
the standard, or base-wage, itself, whether of 1879 or 1888; 
and so also is the 12s. 5d. a ton equivalent of the 35 per 
cent. minimum in the 1910 South Wales Agreement, with 
its stage of arrested activity between 14s. and 14s. 9d. ; and 
80, again, is the entire system of making wages mainly 
dependent on the selling price.—Yours, &c., 

X. 

March 11th, 1912. 





‘THE FUTURE OF THE GOVERNMENT.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Your article on the above subject comes most 
opportunely, and will, I trust, be carefully digested by 
those of your readers—and there are some—who are, I 
think, greatly misreading the signs of the times. 

One would think, to hear some craven-hearted Liberals 
after the loss of South Manchester, that no Government had 
ever had such a run of disasters at the polls. Can you, 
Mr. Editor, for the benefit of these not over-strong Liberals, 
give the exact facts with regard to losses of seats since 1906 
in the matter of by-elections, and compare that list with 
any six years of Tory rule? If so, I think we shall all 
marvel at the solid flank we have been able to put against 
the enemy’s attack, especially after the legislation of the 
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Government, which has necessarily had to ride rough-shod 
over many vested interests, touching both Liberal and Tory 
alike. 

A tonic, just such as you have given us, will impart the 
necessary stimulus, and, I trust, help the readers somewhat 
to adjust their perspective at the present moment, and 
also suggest to the Government to cease inviting attacks by 
the enemy in these repeatedly unnecessary by-elections. 

The Tory talk of the resignation of the Government is, 
of course, all part of the game; but it cannot be too often 
proclaimed by our leaders and followers, in no uncertain 
voice, that, barring unseen accidents, the present party is 
elected to rule the country for another four years ; and then, 
with the results of the great benefits of the misrepresented and 
maligned Insurance Act forcing themselves upon the reason 
and common-sense of the electors, it may, with every 
reasonable hope of success, ask for, and obtain, a further 
victory at the polls. 

For surely no House of Commons majority ever more 
thoroughly justified a renewed vote of confidence.— 
Yours, &c., 

ArtTuur I. Kersuaw. 
Harrogate, March 11th, 1912. 


THE COUNTRY AND THE INSURANCE ACT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Under the above heading, a letter appeared in 
your last issue, signed E. S. Roscoe. 

The writer evidently holds the view that it is the duty 
of a Government to place its ear close to the ground to 
discover what legislation the country is prepared to accept, 
and that it is not the duty of Government to pass legislation 
which may be of incalculable service to millions of people 
if such legislation is temporarily unpopular. Fortunately, 
this is not the view of the great mass of Liberal opinion. 
To right wrongs is the foundation of Liberalism ; when that 
foundation is destroyed, Liberalism will have little interest 
for many of us. In the judgment of many, Government 
should be a driving, as well as a guiding, force. It is owing 
to the fact that in Mr. Lloyd George we have a driver of 
consummate skill that Liberalism is to-day a reality. 

To understand the full meaning of the Insurance Act, 
one must forsake the luxurious home or the lounge of a 
club and get into the slums; or, better still, live in a country 
village, because there the poor and rich live in proximity. 
How often one enters the cottage home to find the bread- 
winner lying low from sickness, and how often is one told, 
“T did not send for the doctor, because I could not afford 
it.” Mr. Lloyd George’s Act will end this, and also the 
stigma that in a rich community thousands of men and 
women who do the world’s work are compelled to suffer 
and often die, because they “cannot afford to send for the 
doctor.” 

Within a short distance from where I pen these lines 
there is a group of six cottages. In three of them consumption 
has claimed its victims—three deaths in these little homes— 
aman in the prime of life, a boy and a girl on the 
threshold. All three might be treading the kindly earth had 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Act been law a few years ago. In yet 
another of these cottages may be seen a young servant girl, 
broken down through over-work; for four years she has 
lain on a bed of sickness. Free doctor, free medicine, and 
five shillings a week would have been as a message from 
Heaven to that little home. 

Mr. Roscoe need not despair; the Act is founded on 
Justice and Truth. These forces always ultimately triumph, 
and if to-day we are a little depressed, what matters it? 
Powerful forces are being steadily marshalled on the side 
of truth. 

Yesterday, in a country lane, I found a leaflet, headed, 
“What you will gain under the National Insurance 
Scheme!” This was issued, not by a Liberal Association, 
but by the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows; so that in 
every cottage home truth is entering, and if we be but patient 
and calm, the falsehoods of the hour are doomed.— 
Yours, &c., 

ArTHUR ARONSON. 

The Mill House, Chipperfield, King’s Langley. 

March 12th, 1912. 


VIOLENCE AND THE SUFFRAGE. 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sirn,—Whatever may be thought of the latest exploits 
of the Militant Suffragists, it is certain that they cannot be 
more discreditable than the violence of their more active 
opponents. 

After the meeting at the London Opera House on Thurs- 
day last, I came upon a crowd of men and girls, among 
whom were several young men with the appearance of 
students, pursuing a single girl who had the courage to wear 
her W.S.P.U. badge. I was on the flank of the crowd, and, 
as far as I could see, the foremost of the band were striking 
at their victim with sticks and rolled-up newspapers. Some 
elderly, respectable-looking men looked on with amusement. 
The insults shouted were of the foulest description. I 
uttered some cries of protest, and rushed into the crowd. 
I was instantly struck in the back, and knocked forward 
on to my knees. When I recovered myself, the crowd had 
passed on, pursuing their quarry down Kingsway. Similar 
scenes have been reported from various parts of London. 
I have just heard with satisfaction that an elderly “ gentle- 
man,” attacking a suffragette with his silver-mounted cane, 
had it taken from him, and broken over his head by a 
young man. 

Now, let me say at once that I utterly condemn these 
window-breaking tactics as stupid and wrong; but I have 
sufficient sense of proportion to perceive that it is, after all, 
one of the least forms of violence, injuring, in fact, only 
wealthy insurance companies. By no sane person can it be 
magnified into a heinous or contemptible crime. For many 
years past it has been the custom for these very students, 
who are now so strong on the stronger side as champions of 
law and order, to smash everything that is smashable at 
Earl’s Court on the last night of the Exhibition. Yet I 
never heard it suggested that these young hooligans should 
be lynched or sent to prison with hard labor. What they 
do in a spirit of imbecile mischief is regarded as a joke; 
when a girl does it in disinterested devotion to a cause, it 
becomes an enormous crime. I remember that in May, 1906, 
at the Guildhall, the alderman, Sir Walter Wilkin, severely 
reprimanded the manager of an hotel for having blackened 
the eye of an alien thief whom he had caught in the act 
of stealing an overcoat, and the prisoner’s sentence was 
reduced accordingly. But the indulgence extended to the 
rowdies of Earl’s Court and to the Syrian pickpocket is 
denied, by common consent, to the high-minded and 
courageous English girl, who, out of zeal for the cause of her 
sex, commits the enormous crime of breaking a shop-window. 
—Yours, &c., 

Epmunp B. p’AUVERGNE. 

West Hampstead, N.W. 

March 11th, 1912. 





THE MINES AND THE NATION. 
To the Editor ef THE NATION. 

Smr,—I wish success to Mr. Hobson’s advocacy of the 
nationalisation of the coal mines. Many years ago, the late 
Sir George Elliott propounded a scheme for effecting this 
object, but his proposals fell on deaf ears. Now there 
should be a better chance of compelling attention to the 
only measure which will produce permanent satisfaction. 
There is a dispute between colliers and coal owners, and the 
only way in which either side can bring pressure to bear 
upon its opponent is through injuring the public. This is 
because coal is a monopoly. Its price, therefore, rapidly 
rises with a shortage in production, thus compensating the 
owners; while well-paid hard-working miners, backed by 
strong unions, are glad of a holiday. Meanwhile the public 
suffers, especially the poorest and weakest. If the mines 
were nationalised, the nation would settle the terms on which 
to engage colliers as its employees. If a dispute arose, 
there would be a straight issue between the nation and 
its own employees. If, with things as they are now, a large 
number of men thrown out of work and starving through 
no fault of their own came forward and offered to work in 
the coal mines, we can easily imagine the fierce rioting 
which would oppose this “blackleg” labor, and if the 
Government sent soldiers to quell the rioting and protect 





the “ blackleg ’’ labor, we know how bitterly this would be 
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resented as the interference of a third party in a dispute 
between the two that had the quarrel. 

The feeling would be very different if the only two 
parties were the nation and its own employees. What seems 
unfair to the strikers is that the nation, represented by an 
armed force, directed by Government, should interfere 
against their interests, when it—the nation—has had no 
responsibility for arranging the terms against which the 
strike is directed. Where the terms offered are settled by 
Government, and are accompanied by the honorable and 
courteous treatment which Government could secure, there 
would be little likelihood of strikes; but if a strike did 
take place, and other labor were desirous of doing the work, 
the whole force of the nation could legitimately be employed 
in its own quarrel. 

Moreover, if the Government interfere at all by legis- 
lation, it will be very difficult to do this equitably by any- 
thing short of nationalising the mines. For instance, if 
the minimum wage is established in South Wales, will com- 


pensation have to be paid out of public funds to the mine- | 


owners, who claim that they suffer from such legislation? 
Of course, no one supposes that a complete scheme could be 
rushed through in a few days, but the strike would be over 
if the Government announced that their policy would include 
nationalisation as its final end.—Yours, &c., 
H. Swaen Soity. 
Parkstone, March 13th, 1912. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE MINIMUM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—To those of us who live far from the coal-fields, 
the question of the minimum wage is a perplexing one. In 
my case the perplexity was not lessened by the following 
extract which I give from a letter in to-day’s “ Times” :— 

“In developing a new colliery, on which we have laid 
out £320,000 and have not yet made any profit, we had to 
start on day wage to try to find out a fair tonnage price. 

“No. 1 MINE. ; 

“‘ (a) On opening out the mine in narrow or straight work 
we paid the collier 7s. a day and the drawer 5s. 6d. a day. 
When working at a day wage he cut three to four yards a week. 
When put on a piece price he started by cutting five yards, 
then got up to six and seven yards. 

‘“*(b) Wide Work.—On day wage he filled an average cf 
ten tubs (of 10 cwt. each) a day. On piece work he started by 
filling fourteen tubs and is now filling eighteen tubs a day. 

“No. 2 MINE. 

“Working on day wage we paid the collier 7s., 6s. 6d., 
and 6s., and the drawer 5s. 6d. a day. He filled twelve to 
fourteen tubs a day. When put on piece work he filled sixteen 
to start with, and afterwards filled eighteen to twenty and up 
to twenty-five.” 

I am unaware whether these facts are of exceptional or 
general application. I have, however, a friend connected 
with a company owning collieries, a company by no means 
deaf to the men’s claims, who assures me that his experience 
is that the change from day-pay to piecework always syn- 
chronises with immediate increase of output. Do any of 
your North-country readers challenge this assertion? 

It seems to me, sir, that the desire of the 
unions to restrict output—as evidenced by the 
prohibition to bricklayers to lay more than a 
certain number of bricks per diem—is little short of 
immoral. It must tend to exalt the inefficient and to penalise 
the efficient, and, generally, by cramping progress towards 
perfection of skill, to make the laborer less worthy of his 
hire.—Yours, &c., 

Nort Norroik. 

March 13th, 1912. 


THE MINIMUM v. A STANDARD WAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I heartily agree with the concluding lines of one 
of your leading articles in the last issue, where, on page 936, 
you say, “ The doctrine that in a quarrel between capital and 
labor in a great national industry, the nation either possesses 
no right of interference, or cannot hope to exercise effectively 
such right as it may possess, will finally disappear from the 
arena of serious controversy before the present coal-war has 
reached a conclusion. The workers in their capacity of wage- 
earners and consumers will have learned a lesson in the 
social structure of industry, and having learned it, they will 





recognise the necessity of devising some public machinery 
for stopping these destructive survivals of the habit of private 
warfare.”’ 

My fear is not that the strike should last too long, but 
that it will end before this lesson is learned by the miners, 
trades unionists, and the public. Gradually, the most 
orthodox believers in the Manchester School must recognise 
that in the present state of things wages do not rise spon- 
taneously in proportion to the cost of living, or in proportion 
to the ever-increasing wealth-producing power of labor, and 
that some sort of Government intervention will be necessary, 
not only to bring about such a rise, but to prevent such 
disastrous strikes as we have lately seen. 

If I may compare our present-day civilisation with the 
human frame, I should say that the Government was repre- 
sented by the brain, the coal by the heart, the railways by the 
arteries, and other transport services by the veins. It is 
evident that if any body of men can get hold of the heart or 
the arteries, they can checkmate any Government, and can 
paralyse the whole organisation. Such a thing can hardly 
be tolerated for long. Some sort of standard wage must, I 
think, inevitably be set up by the Government, in exchange 
for restriction of the right to combine and strike in certain 
trades where, by the chance position of the workers, and not 
by their virtue or representative character, they happen, 
when combined, to be in a position to dictate to and injure 
the nation. 

It is the first principle of a good Government to check 
abstract rights of men when the exercise of these rights 
means wrong to others. What surprises me is that the 
Government, in its first move in the direction denoted, has 
apparently so readily adopted the principle of the minimum 
wage, as the minimum wage has inherent faults. The idea 
is, no doubt, that all those superior to the lowest-class work- 
men in the trade will be paid above the minimum. In 
practice, however, the minimum wage is found too high for 
inferior workmen to earn, and they, therefore, get discharged. 
In other words, comparatively inferior workmen “are denied 
the right to work”’ at the trade they can do best in. On the 
other hand, a minimum wage is always too low to be of any 
good to the best workmen. In the proposed minimum wage 
in the coal trade, this is aggravated by the fact that the 
average wage on which it is based is what the men earn at 
piecework, so that, if this is made a minimum for day work, 
the less efficient workmen would be getting at day work a 
great deal more than they are getting now at piece work. It 
would thus be only the very best workmen who would have 
any inducement to exert themselves at all. The result would 
be an incalculable reduction of output and increased price of 
coal. 

In a mine I am connected with, the average our under- 
ground coal-getters earn is 7s. 74d. per day; but we have a 
great number that do not average more than 5s. These men 
are the less efficient and older men. They never complain. 
They are very thankful to get 5s., as they probably could 
not earn much more than half at any other occupation. 
If a rigid minimum wage is established, these men will lose 
their work, and will go to swell the already over-supply of 
casual laborers. This is not theory; it is fact, as it has 
everywhere been proved where the minimum wage has been 
established. 

I think, instead of a minimum wage, the cry should be 
for a standard wage. The standard wage would be the wage 
of an ordinary capable workman in the trade in which he is 
employed. Inferior men and superior men would be paid 
less and more, according as they were valued by their em- 
ployers. In most trades, there would be no danger whatever 
of employers paying good workmen under the standard, as 
the good workmen, in spite of extra pay, are always the 
cheapest, and an employer would deliberately be driving the 
best workmen to his competitors if he underpaid. If such a 
check were necessary, the employers might be compelled to 
pay half or even two-thirds of the hands they employ the 
standard wage. By this means no injustice would be done 
to those who could not earn it, and employers would be far 
more willing to pay above the standard for extra-good work- 
men than they are at present getting under the minimum 
wage, which has the tendency to make the employers screw 
the good workmen as much as they can to make up for the 
overpay that they have to give to inferior workmen. 
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As an employer of labor of many years’ standing, I 
should suggest that the Government should establish a 
statistical department, with a view to giving full information 
of the extra wealth which labor is producing, the extra cost 
of living, and the fair proportion of increased wages that the 
workers should receive. With this information and public 
opinion at their back, let them call various groups of em- 
ployers together from time to time, with a view, not of 
reducing wages or of resisting strikes, but of increasing 
wages. I think this is perfectly practicable, and that, if 


wisely and judiciously done, the Government would carry _ 


the nation with them.—Yours, &c., 
Cuas. WICKSTEED. 


“THE WORLD’S CATFISH.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Simm,—In reading the interesting article on “ The World’s 
Catfish”’ in your current issue, I was vividly reminded of 
the current German phrase, “ ein Hecht im Karpfenteich ”— 
a pike in a carp-pond—and its origin in an article written 
by Professor Leo in 1859 :— 


‘* For the rest,’ wrote that vigorous publicist and believer 
in “a fresh and frolicsome war,” as he called it, ‘‘ we confess 
that we have gradually come to believe in the divine mission 
of the Emperor Napoleon. Anyone acquainted with great 
fisheries knows that carp are extremely liable to disease if 
they are allowed to lie in the water too lazily. To prevent 
this, it is usual to introduce as many pike into the carp pond 
as may be required to keep the carp lively; and since Europe 
has grown a placid kind of civilised carp pond—and seeing 
that the Lord God does not seem to think the time for the 
Last Day has come as yet—He has for the present introduced 
a capital pike (einen Haupthecht) into the pond. Heaven 
preserve him for our health!” 


“Catfish” or “pike,’’ the providential character of 
these disturbing factors will be denied by no student of 
history.—Yours, &c., 


J. WARSCHAUER. 
Horton Manse, Claremont, Bradford. 
March 12th, 1912. 


RURAL HOUSING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I wish I could agree with your correspondent, Mr. 
Clothier, that the conditions I desire are as easy of attain- 
ment as he would deem them to be. I quite agree that the 
difficulty often is to get the local authority to act, and that 
when we can show that no rate-aid is necessary the difficulties 
are not insuperable. But the very figures given by Mr. 
Clothier only show the more clearly that cottages costing 
£150 to £160 cannot be let at three shillings a week without 
placing a burden upon the rates, and thus further prove 
the truth of my original contention that cottages cannot be 
built under the Housing and Town Planning Act to supply 
the need for cheap homes in our villages. Take Mr. Clothier’s 
figures: “Three shillings a week,” he says, “will recoup 
a local authority for an expenditure of £175 (interest and 
sinking fund £7, repairs, &c., 16s.).” Sixteen shillings per 
cottage is a minimum for repairs alone. Where is his allow- 
ance for rates, taxes, insurance, water-rate, collection of 
rents, empties, and losses? In a scheme for the erection 
of seven cottages just approved by the Local Government 
Board in my own village, the following are the allowances 
for these items:—Rates, at 5s. 4d. in the £, less 30 per 
cent. compounding, £1 8s. 7d. per cottage; taxes, estimated 
at, 9s.; insurance, 2s. 3d.; water-supply, lls. 4d. per 
annum; repairs and maintenance, £1 10s. Beyond these 
items, there should be an allowance for the collection of 
rents, and 24 per cent. of the total rent for empties and losses. 
Here we have a sum of £4 ls. 2d., for which Mr. Clothier 
allows 16s.; so that on his own scheme there 
would be a deficit of £3 5s. 2d. per cottage per annum, which 
would have to be met out of the rates. 

I am very sorry, but I fear Mr. Clothier’s scheme is 
quite unworkable on the no-burden-on-the-rates basis, and 
that to avoid the burden, he would have to charge a rental 
of four shillings or over, instead of the three shillings which 
he contemplates.—Yours, &c., 

HucH ARonson. 

The Mill House, Chipperfield, King’s Langley. 

March 12th, 1912. 








ADULT SUFFRAGE. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—lIf we are to have adult suffrage, the voting age 
should be fixed at not less than twenty-five ; and for choosing 
members of an “ Upper House,” at not less than thirty. 

Wire-pullers and vote-catching candidates—Liberal and 
Tory—might not like the arrangement, but the reasons in 
favor of it are many and cogent. 

Anyone who has much experience of the direction of 
young men of all classes of society will know that many 
are not even physically or physiologically adult at twenty- 
one, and that few are morally or intellectually adult at 
that age. The least responsible age after early boyhood is 
that from nineteen to twenty-six. Besides :— 


aici & érAorépwv avipav dpéves HepePovrat. 
—Yours, &c., 
C. A. G. B. 
March 11th, 1912. 





Poetrp. 


FANCIES. 


I. 
THE Queen of Bessarabia 
Was thinking of a thing 
Whereon both queens and other folk 
Are often pondering. 





She looked from out her chamber, 
And thought she did not know 
From where she had been wafted, 

And whither she would go. 


What was the use of living, 
Of work or love or strife? 
When nobody could answer 
The question, “ What is Life? ’”’ 


Those Bessarabian poplars 
Were bending to the breeze, 

And with a melancholy brow 
She glanced upon the trees. 


One moment they were moving, 
The next were standing still. 
She wondered why their sergeant 

Invented such a drill. 


II. 


Those little feet have passed 
Away for evermore, 

Now they are loitering 
Upon a pallid shore. 


Ah no! they tread, they tread 
Upon this heart of me— 

I did not know that little feet 
Could fall so heavily. 


III. 


We rode along the sand 
In the night— 

I felt a hand upon my hand 
Alight. 


Not any single word 
The silence broke, 
And what I heard 
The maiden’s finger spoke. 


The light you fear, I said, 
Upon the gloomy, rolling sea— 
’Tis love. . Ah yes, the tear, she said, 
Which God has wept for you and me. 
Henry BaEr.ein. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Cambridge History of English Literature.” Vol. VIII. ‘“ The 
Age of Dryden.” Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. 
(Cambridge University Press. 9s. net.) 

“The Fall of the Mogul Empire.” By Sidney J. Owen. (Murray. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Pacification of Burma.” By Sir Charles Crosthwaite. 
(Arnold. 16s. net.) 

“ Things That Matter.” By L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P. (Methuen. 
5s. net.) 

“Taoist Teachings from the Book of Lieh Tzu.’ By Lionel Giles. 
(Murray. 2s. net.) 

“Plain Towns of Italy: The Cities of Old Venetia.” By E. R. 
Williams. (Smith, Elder. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Normandy Coast.’”? By Charles Mark. (Unwin. 6s. net.) 

‘* Poems.”” By William Sharp. Selected by Mrs. William Sharp. 
(Heinemann. 5s. net.) 

“The Hill of Vision.’”?” By James Stephens. (Maunsel. 8s. 6d. net.) 

“Charity.” By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. (Duckworth. 6s.) 

“The Matador of the Five Towns, and Other Stories.”” By Arnold 
Bennett. (Methuen. 6s.) 

** Delphine de Sabran, Marquise de Custine.”” Par Gaston Maugras 
et le Comte F. de Croze-Lemercier. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 
7 fr. 50.) 

“Tableau de la Littérature Frangaise au XIX¢ Siécle.” Par F. 
Strowski. (Paris: Delaplane. 3 fr. 50.) 

“‘ Initiation Philosophique.” Par Emile Faguet. (Paris: Hachette. 
2 fr.) 

‘*Le Roman Anglais Contemporain.’ 
Hachette. 3 fr. 50.) 

“Souvenirs.” Par Ernest Lavisse. (Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
3 fr. 50.) 

“Die Rastlosen.”” Roman. 
Reissner. 6m. 650.) 


Par Firmin Roz. (Paris: 


Von G. Asmussen. (Dresden : 


* * * 


No English writer has made so close a study of the 
drama, especially in its modern developments, as Mr. 
William Archer, and aspiring dramatists will welcome a 
book called ‘‘ Play-making: A Manual of Craftsmanship,”’ 
which he is about to publish through Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall. Objection is often taken to a book of this type on 
the ground that if the author had any help and guidance 
to give, he would practise the art himself instead of in- 
structing others. But this, as Mr. Archer says, is a 
variant of the fallacious jibe against criticism in general. 
A man may have a great love for an art and a deep insight 
into its principles and methods, without possessing or 
practising the faculty required for actual production. 
Nobody can deny Mr. Archer’s grasp of those principles and 
methods, and his book, therefore, promises to be of much 
value, 

# * * 


A NEw book by Miss Ellen Key, the famous Swedish 
writer on feminism, is announced by Messrs. Putnam. Its 
title is “‘The Woman’s Movement,” and it deals with the 
new phase which feminism is now assuming. According to 
Miss Key, this consists in a determination to regard men’s 
privileges as subordinate to the rights of women as the 
mothers and educators of the coming generation. 


* * * 


THE same publishers have in the press a collection of 
“Trish Folk Historic Plays,’’ written by Lady Gregory. 
The aim of the plays is to present the spirit of Ireland at 
important periods of her history, and the collection contains 
three tragedies and three “tragic comedies.” 


* * * 


A Frencu critic, M. Maurice Bourgeois, is writing a 
study of the life and art of John Synge, which may be 
expected later on in the year. The Irish literary movement 
received early appreciation from French men of letters, and 
a good deal of Synge’s journalism took the form of articles 
and reviews of French books. 


* ¥ * 


Except for Forster’s biography in Lardner’s “ Cabinet 
Cyclopedia,” we have nothing approaching an adequate 
“Life of John Pym.”’ This task has now been undertaken 
by Mr. C. E. Wade, whose book will be published shortly 





by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. Mr. Wade brings out Pym’s 
capacity as a man of business, as well as the qualities that 
made him so great a leader of the House of Commons. He 
also shows how the partnership of Adventurers of Providence 
Island helped in forming the political alliance in the Long 
Parliament, which was so useful an instrument for further- 
ing Pym’s policy. 


* * * 


Some fresh evidence concerning the fate of Louis XVII. 
was brought to light last spring, when the descendants of 
Naundorf brought their claims before the French Senate. 


* Miss Phoebe Allen makes use of this new material, as well 


as of the researches of M. Henri Provins and M. Otto 
Freidrichs, in a book entitled “ The Last Legitimate King 
of France,” to be published shortly by. Messrs. Dent. Miss 
Allen takes the line that Louis XVII. did not die in the 
Temple. The theory of the substitution of an idiot boy is 
described by Dr. Holland Rose as “ perversely ingenious,” 
and there is no more likelihood of agreement on the sub- 
ject than on the other historical mystery of the Man in the 


Tron Mask. 
* * * 


Unper the title of “A Poet’s Children,” Messrs. Methuen 
will publish a memoir, by Miss Eleanor A. Towle, of 
Hartley and Sara Coleridge, the son and daughter of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Hartley Coleridge’s poems have 
recently been issued in a new edition, and some of his 
sonnets—in particular those on “ Prayer ’’—are to be found 
in most anthologies. His sister wrote some tales for chil- 
dren, and an essay on “ Rationalism ’”’ which was printed as 
an appendix in S. T. Coleridge’s ‘‘ Aids to Reflection.”” The 
coming book gives an account of the early surroundings of 
the pair, as well as of the many distinguished men of letters 
whose friendship they enjoyed. 


* * 7 


IMAGINATIVE prose is, according to Pater, “the special 
and opportune art of the modern world,” and Professor 
Cowl’s “ Anthology of Imaginative Prose,’ just published 
by Messrs. Herbert & Daniel, is likely to revive the old dis- 
cussion as to the proper functions of prose and poetry. Pro- 
fessor Cowl’s aim is “to exemplify the powers of English 
prose as a medium of imaginative or poetic expression,” and 
he illustrates these powers by extracts ranging from Sir 
John Mandeville to Fiona Macleod. Nobody now makes 
the blunt distinction between poetry and prose which the 
eighteenth century accepted, for we need only think of 
Ruskin and Carlyle to see how large a part the imagination, 
“the germinal principle of poetry,” as Professor CowF calls 
it, has played in the great prose writers of the nineteenth 
century. There is a debatable borderland between prose and 
poetry, where the imagination and the understanding dis- 
pute possession or share it; and it is here, as Professor 
Cowl points out, that imaginative prose wins its most 
signal triumphs. 

* * * 


STEVENSON, in his essay “On Some Technical Elements 
of Style,” said that the change from prose to verse “is of 
precisely the same nature as that from melody to harmony.” 
The writer of verse, in his view, has to conquer a difficulty 
not encountered by the writer of prose, and, by accomplish- 
ing this, “he delights us with a new series of triumphs.” 
But Stevenson admits that if something is gained by 
organised metre, something is also lost ; and Professor Cowl 
claims that the freedom of indeterminate rhythm from arti- 
ficial constraint renders possible effects of a breadth or 
subtlety beyond the reach of metre. 


“There are,” he writes, “‘ themes of high poetic seriousness 
which reject metre as too artificial, or as, at best, a 
meretricious ornament. If rhythm may challenge comparison 
with metre as a mode of emotional expression, where shall 
we find in the whole of English poetry a metrical passage 
surpassing in melody and rhythmical beauty the extract from 
the last chapter in ‘ Ecclesiastes’? | Assuredly prose, rich 
in the colors of fancy, and wrought, with an art not less 
fastidious or less deft than that of the metrist, into a rhythmical 
structure adapted to the expression of even the most fleeting 
emotions, will afford imaginative pleasure—and musical 
delight—hardly less in degree than that which it is the 
acknowledged privilege of the other harmony of verse te 


bestow. 
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THE EARLY QUAKERS. 


“The Beginning of Quakerism.” By WILLIAM C. BRAITH- 
WAITE, B.A., LL.B. With introduction by Rurus M. JONEs. 
(Macmillan. 12s. net.) 


THERE are certain epochs of Christian history which must 
always possess peculiar interest for the student of religion : 
those periods when the ferment of fresh life breaks through 
the forms and ideas of an earlier age, finding expression in 
new movements of thought and of church-fellowship. Such 
are pre-eminently the apostolic age and the years that imme- 
diately followed, the epoch of Montanist revival, the 
religious renaissance of the thirteenth century, the earlier 
years of the Reformation, and—as not a few of us would 
add—that late second spring of the Reformation which came 
to fruit in England in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Mr. Braithwaite’s volume, with a luminous introduction by 
Dr. Rufus Jones, forms an important contribution to our 
knowledge of this fascinating period, based upon the 
study of original documents which have only recently been 
made available, some of which are here quoted in print 
for the first time. The work is inspired by and based upon 
the plans made by the late John Wilhelm Rowntree for his 
history of the Quaker movement as an experiment in spiritual 
religion. Convinced as he was of the enduring value of 
the message of George Fox and his fellow-preachers, he had 
desired to see that history written with absolute fidelity to 
truth, depicting the errors and failures of Quakerism as im- 
partially as it did its aims, its ideals, and its achievements. 
It is in this spirit that Mr. Braithwaite has carried out his 
work, and the result is a volume which, apart from its deep 
interest to the student of mystical religion, will be indis- 
pensable to those who wish to follow the inner life of Eng- 
land during the Commonwealth and the Protectorate. 

The period dealt with by Mr. Braithwaite extends from 
the middle of the great Civil War to the Restoration Year, 
when the outward fabric of Puritan England fell to pieces 
amid the ribald jeers of the mob. Of especial interest and 
value are the chapters dealing with the environment and 
religious background which influenced the Quaker move- 
ment at its rise; the ground over which Fox passed with his 
message is seen to have been prepared by previous experi- 
ence wherever it proved most fruitful; sometimes by the 
activity of some congregation of Baptists, who were the 
vanguard of the forces of Puritanism; sometimes by the 
presence of those groups of seekers who, tired of the jangle 
of disputing sects, and failing to find help in any visible 
Church, had yet not despaired of truth itself nor of the 
Church unseen, but waited for some better way to be revealed 
to them, meeting together at times to encourage one another 
in their search. 

What a wonderful scene the England we see here is, 
seething with the religious enthusiasms, the pent-up heresies 
which the policy of Charles and the pillory of Laud had 
only restrained for a season! Religion was the dominating 
interest in the lives of the leaders of the nation; it was the 
all-absorbing topic of conversation, not only by the camp 
fire and in the barrack-room, wherever the soldiers of the 
New Model were quartered, but when the townsfolk gathered 
to hear a company of ministers from neighboring and dis- 
tant parishes discourse and argue, or preach and pray, at 
some great lecture day, to which people would flock as to 
a fair; or in the very taverns where men talked theology 
over their tankards, and groups of strange sectaries met 
together; ranters who believed themselves freed from all 
law; or Muggletonians, who followed the two witnesses who 
had now come, they held, in the flesh to proclaim the advent 
of the Messiah and the forthcoming reign of the saints. 

We can hardly understand the origin of Quakerism 
without forming some picture of this Puritan England that 
saw its birth. It is no light task to tell the story of a 
religious movement centring for the most part in obscure 
men and women, many of them with little learning and no 
natural gifts of eloquence other than the fire of an intense con- 
viction which led them to leave the simple round of their daily 
duties and travel from place to place to speak in the crowded 

market-place or by the broken cross in the country town, 








and to challenge even the preachers in their pulpits with 
the trumpet-call of a new gospel which they believed must 
find some witness in every hearer’s heart. Husbandmen 
from the plough, yeomen farmers from the fells of the 
North, tradesmen from shop and bench, with here and there 
some Baptist or Independent preacher, or former clergyman 
of Puritan leanings, with one or two justices or officers who 
had a somewhat wider education than their companions—we 
read of them setting out, mostly two by two, upon an 
apostolic mission which they felt to be divinely inspired 
and guided, braving the jeers and stones of the mob, often 
bruised and wounded before they could discharge their 
message, but still persevering, although for almost all of 
them the path of duty would lead repeatedly to the noisome 
jail, where they must share with felons the crowded, disease- 
laden dungeons, where not a few found their death as “ the 
prisoners of Truth.” 

We cannot wonder that in such an atmosphere the fire 
of enthusiasm burned at times too fiercely ; even Fox him- 
self, with all his essential sanity and strength of judgment, 
was once or twice led out of himself to countenance some 
strange act which seemed to him obedience to a Divine call. 
His own experience, when, newly set free from Derby jail, 
and still faint with his long imprisonment, he walked bare- 
footed through the streets of Lichfield, foretelling woe to 
the bloody city, is the most familiar instance of the many 
strange signs which some of the earliest Quakers enacted, 
in imitation of those recorded of the Hebrew prophets. But 
it is noteworthy that, as a rule, these signs were not the 
acts of those men and women whose leadership or ministry 
was most helpful to the new community now gathering 
together, but rather, for the most part, of sincere but ill- 
balanced minds overmastered by the inrush of a new ex- 
perience. More than once in the story of the first Quakers 
we are reminded of similar episodes in previous Church 
history, of the disciples of Montanus and his indwelling 
Paraclete, of the Phrygian prophetess Maximilla, who 
identified her message with the voice of the Spirit; or, going 
back to an earlier day, we may think of the gifts of tongues 
at Corinth, or of that great meeting of early Christians at 
Jerusalem, whose effect was such that the cultured Sadducee 
could shrug his shoulders, saying, “ these men are filled with 
new wine.” 

One of the most interesting chapters of this History 
deals with the tragic story of James Nayler, who, at one 
time, seemed to share almost equally with Fox the burdens 
of leadership and the influence that went with it. We see 
how in their insistance upon the reality of the Divine 
presence in the heart of the believer, and their consciousness 
of this indwelling Christ in their own lives, the early 
Quaker preachers claimed an authority which scandalised 
their orthodox opponents, and might lead, if they were not 
watchful, to a position perilous to their own inward life. 

We are better able than his contemporaries to make 
allowance for the physical and mental strain which, after 
repeated imprisonments and voluntary fastings, culminated 
in the aberration of Nayler, who, unlike Fox, allowed a 
group of followers to pay him extravagant devotion. Even 
at this period, which he afterwards so bitterly regretted, 
he did not claim to be alone, but one amongst many brethren, 
sons of God. It is difficult to read unmoved of his cruel 
punishment, borne so unflinchingly, and without resent- 
ment. Lashed through the streets of London, pilloried and 
branded in the forehead as a blasphemer, his tongue bored 
with a red-hot iron; then, after an interval, whipped, bleed- 
ing, through the streets of Bristol, and brought back to 
languish in Bridewell, he gave proof of the depth and 
strength of the gospel he believed, by the sincerity and 
humility of his sorrow for the past, and especially for the 
grief which it had caused his fellow-believers. The grace 
of his ultimate reconciliation with them, and the beauty of 
spirit shown in the humble service of his closing years, more 
than compensate for the regret and pain which are caused 
by the story of his fall and its punishment. The vitality 
of the Quaker movement and the wisdom of its leaders was 
shown by the way in which it surmounted the scandal aroused 
by Nayler, and succeeded in developing, under the stress of 
persecution, an organised communal life, expressing the 
fellowship of each individual in the whole community, and 
the need of collective as well as individual guidance by the 
Divine Light at work in every human life. 
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It is interesting to trace the growth of the collective and 
individual conscience of the early Quakers as showing that the 
gospel which they held to was far removed from a self-absorbed 
mystical experience that had no relation to the moral life. 
Obedience to the Light Within did not mean the cutting 
adrift of the soul from the realisation of practical duties, 
but rather that all the relations of life were to be raised 
to a higher level, its activities deepened and quickened 
under the glow of this central experience. Thus we find 
Fox indignant with the injustice of the harsh punishments 
for theft and wrong-doing, which his contemporaries 
accepted as fit and natural, eager to secure juster relations 
between master and man, and an honest system of trading 
at fixed prices instead of the haggling and bargaining preva- 
lent at that day. 

Gradually, in the course of a short time, individual after 
individual came to realise the evil of war as incompatible 
with the perfect ideal of Christianity ; and before long this 
attitude was accepted as the natural outcome of the Quaker 
position. The obstinate refusal of the Quakers to take oaths 
of any kind, or to pay the customary tribute of respect to 
power and wealth by doffing the hat, or using the language 
of conventional politeness, was a protest for a higher stan- 
dard of truth in the daily work of the world and for greater 
respect to the worth of men as men. The penal laws of 
the Restoration shut out the Quakers, like all other Non- 
conformists, from public life of every kind ; but it is evident 
that in the Commonwealth period the service of the State 
was regarded by them as a duty which should be fulfilled as 
opportunity offered, though it was only in the New World 
that it was to any large extent given. Already before the 
close of the seventeenth century the organised protest of 
American Quakers against slavery had begun. It is in- 
teresting to speculate on the different course events might 
have taken had the State allowed a place in its activities 
for the Puritan forces which throughout the eighteenth 
century were shut out from town council and vestry board 
as effectively as they were from Parliament. The loss was 
mutual, and of all Nonconformist bodies, the Quakers, 
perhaps, suffered most from being thrown back into isolation 
from the general life of the community. The experiment 
in religion, whose beginning Mr. Braithwaite describes, has 
not yet, indeed, unless it be for a period in Pennsylvania, 
been worked out to the full. We welcome the promise that 
the stery here begun is to be continued in subsequent 
volumes. 





“THE COAST.”’ 


‘Alone in West Africa.” 
15s, net.) 


By Mary Gaunt. (Laurie. 


"A PecuLiaRity about Mrs. Gaunt is that from her girlhood 
in Australia she had longed to travel in Africa; that she 
made her name by novels on West African life before she 
had set foot in the country; and, after she had become 
almost an authority on the subject, she visited Africa for the 
first time. In this volume she tells the story of that long- 
expected visit, and she has illustrated her account by photo- 
graphs which, from a certain haziness, any traveller would 
know to have been taken in the tropics. It is a very 
pleasant and easy book to read. African travellers will 
think there is too much about difficulties with carriers and 
the troubles of food. Everyone who leaves the railways in 
tropical Africa discovers soon enough that the greater part 
of each day must always be given up to the cares of food 
and the contests with carriers. After a few months those 
things are accepted, and no one wastes more words about 
them. For those who know the country, Mrs. Gaunt gives 
them far too much space. But books of travel are supposed 
to be written for the ignorant, and for them the amount 
she tells about these daily perplexities will only increase 
the truth of the picture. 

In extent, the journey was not very remarkable. Mrs. 
Gaunt landed, for short visits, on the Gambia at Sierra 
Leone, and in Liberia (her account of which is depressing 
but true, though it just wants the comic opera touch these 
unhappy sons and daughters of American slaves give to 
their State). But the chief part of her travels lay along 
the actual beach of the Gold Coast, from Sekondi to Accra, 
and in one or two expeditions into the near interior, Kumasi, 





and a point on the German Togo frontier. Along the coast 
she visited the old Dutch and Portuguese forts, now fast 
going to ruin. In the interior, she reached some lonely 
places, where no white woman had ever been before alone. 
But for actual danger, she probably ran far greater risks 
over “the bar” or in “the surf” than among the savage 
peoples, or even among the half-civilised Africans, who are 
so much more perilous for travellers, especially for women. 
She has a good deal to say on the evil effect of such civili- 
sation as English rule generally supplies :— 

“IT do not think a white woman,” she writes, ‘ would 
be safe alone in Cape Coast, and this I am the more sorry for 
because it has belonged so long to the English. Perhaps Dr. 
Blyden ” (a highly educated African), “ is right when he says, 
and I think he spoke very impartially when speaking of his 
own people, that the French have succeeded best in dealing 
with the negro. They have succeeded in civilising him, so 
says Dr. Blyden, with dignity. The English certainly have 
not.” 

Mrs. Gaunt does not think much of English methods in 
any respect. She says, very truly, that nearly all the 
English on the Coast spend most of their energy in cursing 
the country and the climate; they never look upon their 
settlement as their home, and their chief thought is to get 
away to London. This is especially true, as she notices, of 
the very few Englishwomen who venture out at all. They 
will not trouble to make a decent home; they coddle them- 
selves into invalids with their precautions, and then they 
go back and proclaim the horrors of “no white man’s 


country.” Certainly, it is not a white man’s country ; but, 
after all, the German women do pretty well there. They 
make it their home and bring up their children. Say what 


you will against the Basel Missions, for instance ; call them 
a pretty mixture of trade and gospel; nevertheless, those 
missionaries manage to live, as a rule, in comfort, decency, 
and health, just because they have the capacity for taking 
trouble, and do not keep one eye and all their heart always 
fixed on Europe. 

Knowing something of “ the Coast,” the present reviewer 
does not wish to make light of its terrors. The diseases are 
bad ; the loneliness of isolated stations and “ factories ’’ is 
worse. He has known men who, as a protection against 
loneliness, surrounded themselves with native women, and 
spent their leisure in reading the bestial literature imported 
all down the African Coast, chiefly from Belgium and Italy. 
But, besides native women, whose consolation does not last 
very long, drink is the commonest resource, and Mrs. Gaunt 
gives us one characteristic glimpse of life on a cotton farm 
up the Volta :— 

“It is one of the most lonely places in the world. I 
sympathised deeply with the man living there alone. The 
loneliness grips. If I went to my room I could hear him 
tramping monotonously up and down the verandah. ‘ Tramp, 
tramp, tramp,’ and when I went out he smiled queerly. 

“*T can’t help doing it,’ said he, ‘ it’s the lonely man’s 
walk. And when I can’t see those two lines,’ he pointed to 
two boards in the verandah, ‘I know I’m drunk, and I go 
to bed.’” 

Of the natives, Mrs. Gaunt has, of course, a good deal 
to say, though it is all said rather “in passing.” At Keta, 
on the coast, she tells of some pretty names for children, 
rather like Red Indian names, such as “ Laughing At Last,” 
“Come Only,” “A Cry In My House,” “ A Word Near My 
Heart,” “So is God,’ and “Thanks.” These are names 
of children loved and longed for; but more interesting for 
frankness are the names of children that are not welcome, 
or are the fruit of loveless marriages, such as “I Forgive 
You,” “ God Gives Bad Things,” and, most significant, “ Not 
Love Made You.” 

In one or two cases we rather question her authority. 
We question the reality of the rapid and complete cures for 
sleeping-sickness of which she was told at a German medical 
station. Again, she describes a native torture of setting a 
live man on the ant-heap of the termite, or white ant, and 
surrounding him by men and women with knives, who pre- 
vent his escape from the ants. But here she appears not 


to distinguish between the termite, which builds the enormous 
red heaps, or pinnacles, of hard-baked earth that she de- 
scribes, never emerging into the light or attacking any 
living creature like man, and the “soldier” ant, which is 
a real ant, moving in innumerable armies, biting like hot 
pincers, and devouring pigs, fowls, and probably even men 
who might lie helpless in their path. 
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However, apart from one or two small mistakes, the 
book is well worth the notice of all who love West Africa, 
or are obliged to visit it. And it is written with ease and 
simplicity, except for a few attempts at fine writing, such 
as this bit of description :— 

“The blue sea met softly the golden sands, and the hills 
behind were veiled in a most alluring mist. It lifted and 


closed down and lifted again, like a bride longing, yet fearing, 
to disclose her loveliness to her lord.” 


Happily, such lapses into silliness are rare. 





DAVID GARRICK IN PARIS. 


“Un Acteur Cosmopolite: David Garrick et ses Amis Fran- 
Gais.” Par F. A. HepGccock. (Paris: Hachette. 5 frs.) 

‘‘A Cosmopolitan Actor: David Garrick and his French 
Friends.” By Frank A. Hepecock. (Stanley Paul. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


THESE two essays—a French and an English one—are, as 
may be seen, from the same pen. They are not, however, 
identical works. The first, in French, was presented by 
Mr. Hedgcock to the University of Paris as a thesis for the 
“ Doctorat és-Lettres.’’ The English volume embodies a 
good deal of minute detail which is not found in the original 
essay, and for home-keeping readers we may pronounce it 
the more attractive of the two. 

Garrick’s associations with Paris have hitherto been 
little studied by his biographers, though he had a host 
of admirers there during the most intellectual period of the 
old régime, and influenced and was influenced by the French 
contemporary theatre. A great part of Mr. Hedgcock’s 
information is drawn from John Forster’s well-known col- 
lection which has supplied him with unpublished letters 
of Garrick and with letters written to him by Baron 
d’Holbach, Mme. Necker, MM. de Belloy, Suard, Cailhava 
d’Estandoux, Le Kain, Linguet, Monnet, Le Texier, l’Abbé 
Bonnet, and other Frenchmen of the period. Original 
letters written by Garrick to his friends abroad have not 
been easy to come at; but the author quotes documents in 
the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal in Paris about the comedian’s 
visit to that city in 1751, and letters sent by him to Mme. 
Riccoboni, Le Kain, and others. Illustrations have been 
drawn from the Musée de l’Opéra, the Cabinet des Estampes 
de la Bibliothéque Nationale, and elsewhere ; and we invite 
particular attention to the brilliant portrait of Garrick, 
executed in Paris by Liotard in 1751. 

Garrick must often have wished to visit Paris. Time 
and again his praises had been sounded there by Frenchmen 
who had seen and applauded him on his own stage, and 
the great player himself could not but have felt that he 
would be no stranger in the true land of his fathers; for, 
English though he was by the accident of birth (and English 
also, of course, by upbringing), there flowed in his veins 
scarce more than a rivulet of Anglo-Saxon blood. Was he 
not, on his mother’s side, in great part Gael—for Arabella 
Clough was of Irish descent? And the father, Peter 
Garrick, officer in a Dragoon regiment, was the eldest son 
of a French Huguenot, who had left his native town of 
Bordeaux at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The 
greatest and most versatile actor of his age, the man of 
society whose fascination was universally acknowledged, the 
polished and sprightly wit and talker who charmed 
Johnson and his redoubtable circle, was distinctly a cos- 
mopolitan genius, and, after London, Paris was plainly the 
second world for him to conquer. 

He went there first in 1751, when he was thirty-five 
years of age. This visit, though it lasted but a few weeks, 
drew to him the attention of the town, and Parisian society, 
as a whole, says Mr. Hedgcock, 

“paid him the immense compliment of long repeating in their 

drawing-rooms, ‘ Mr. Garrick was made to live among us.’”’ 

There followed, however, a long season of unkindly 
relations between France and England, and not until 1763 
did Garrick again set foot in Paris. At this time he was 
making ready for an extended trip in Italy, and stayed in 
Paris a bare fortnight. The Italian tour completed, in the 
autumn of 1764, he returned to the French capital, where 





he remained for six months. He was now the centre of 
circles fashionable, artistic, and philosophical. 


“The Anglomania,” says Mr. Hedgcock, “was at its 
height, and for all the literary world this delirium centred 
round Shakespeare, ‘the misshapen, roughly-carved Colossus,’ 
as Diderot called him. It was just at this moment that Garrick 
came to stay at Paris, and by his brilliant reputation o! 
by his personal charm, and by the force of his acting, raised 
the excitement to the highest pitch.’ 


All social réwnions—gay and dignified alike—wanted 
the flavor of Garrick’s company ; he was, as Sydney Smith 
said of somebody else, “the vanilla of society’’; and if, 
as Lowell observed, society is wholesome for the character, 
he had tonic enough of that sort. There were at this date 
three great salons in which the philosophers of Paris con- 
gregated, and where, indeed, they met so often that they 
must now and then have bored each other to distraction. 
M. and Mme. Helvétius assembled in their splendid mansion 
of the Rue St. Anne the most illustrious literati of the day. 
S. G. Tallentyre, in that charming book, “The Friends of 
Voltaire,” says: “ Most of the reforming philosophers of the 
eighteenth century were better in word than deed. Helvétius 
wrote himself down self-seeker and materialist, and in every 
action of his life gave his utterance the lie.” The Rue 
Sainte Anne was re-christened by the Municipality of 1792 
Rue Helvétius—to the cochers of Paris it was always Rue Saint 
Helvétius! To the Hétel Helvétius came Diderot, insatiable 
both in talk and in experiment (“to-day taking a knitting- 
machine to pieces, in order to explain it in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia’ ; to-morrow discussing the discoveries of the physio- 
logist Borden, or the principles of the chemist Rouelle”) ; 
d’Alembert, Diderot’s partner in the “ Encyclopedia” and 
the thinker of the group; Saint-Lambert ; Grimm, “ the keen 
and rather acid critic,” gathering from every source infor- 
mation for that wonderful “ Correspondence Secréte” ; Abbé 
Morellet ; Abbé Raynal; Duclos; Mme. d’Epinay (in whose 
own apartments “every woman was in love with the wrong 
man, and every man in love with the wrong woman’’); Mlle. 
de Lespinasse, that ugly, artless, insensate, and most tender 
of women, who was for ever parting from somebody in an 
agony of despair; and two famous Englishmen—when they 
were in Paris—Gibbon and Hume. On Mondays and Thurs- 
days was thrown open the celebrated house of Mme. Geoffrin, 
that delightful old lady whom Horace Walpole called his 
director and confessor, and who, on the moral side, was by 
far the best influence the salon ever knew. On Thursdays 
and Sundays Baron d’Holbach, the host par excellence of 
the philosophers and celebrities, was “ at home’”’ in the Rue 
Royale. For thirty years d’Holbach entertained the wits 
of all nations; his name flashes through the English 
memoirs and epistles of the period. He had a liberal mind, 
a huge income, and a first-rate cook, and was very properly 
styled the “ mattre d’hétel of philosophy.” He was an inti- 
mate of Garrick’s friend, “ Jack’ Wilkes, whose gaiety and 
imperturbable good humor were already known and relished 
in Paris. 

These three salons of the highest renown “threw open 
both doors” to receive the distinguished player from Eng- 
land. He, who shone in all societies, acquitted himself per- 
fectly ; and, partly no doubt in return for favors freely 
given, and partly out of just pride in his own commanding 
talents, was usually very willing to compensate his hosts. 
Of most of the French performers whom he had seen, Garrick 
had a poor opinion, and he resolved to show what he himself 
could do alone in a drawing-room, without trappings or 
aid of any kind. He gave scenes from Shakespeare, told 
stories, and acted dramas in dumb show. Garrick’s two 
contemporaries, Davies and Murphy, Boaden, and the later 
biographers, from the enthusiastic Fitzgerald to the spark- 
ling Mrs. Parsons, have told us much about his 
wonderful pantomime and his even more wonderful 
mobility of face. Such power had he over his features that 
he could “create a new physiognomy which his friends did 
not recognise.” Did he not pose to Hogarth (or has this tale 
been rejected?) for the portrait of Fielding, after the death 
of that author? In sitting to Reynolds, he so totally changed 
his countenance and expression—not once but thrice—that 
the artist flung down pallet and pencils, and declared that 
he “believed he was painting from the devil.” He could 
do almost as much with his body as with his features, 
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assuming at will “the gait and deportment of every age 
and of all conditions of life.’’ 

He electrified the salons. Grimm, often so caustic, 
writes rapturously :— 

‘““We saw him play the dagger-scene from the tragedy 
of ‘ Macbeth,’ in a room, in his ordinary clothes, with no help 
from scenic illusion, and, as he followed with his eyes that 
dagger, moving suspended through the air, he became so 
beautiful that he drew from the whole audience a general cry 
of admiration. Who would believe that the same man could, 
the next moment, imitate, with as much perfection, a pastry- 
cook’s boy, carrying a tray of pies on his head, gaping as 
he walks, letting fall his pastry into the gutter, standing at 
first stupified at his misfortune, and finally bursting into tears.” 


After showing Lear in his madness, Garrick told the 
company how he had learned to imitate insanity :— 

“It was,” says Grimm, ‘‘ by watching one of his friends, 
whom the terrible death of his child, let fall from a window, 
had sent mad. He imitated the wretched father; leaning 
over the back of a chair, he pretended to play gaily with his 
baby, and, after a time, to let it drop. At that moment his 
looks, full of wildness and horror, his voice broken with 
anguish, and his frightful cries, discomposed all the spectators. 
Tears ran from all eyes.” 

Another literary spectator, Garat, says :— 


‘* Garrick, without waiting for wishes to become entreaties, 
unaided and surrounded by faces which almost touched his 
own, acted the greatest scenes of the English stage. His 
ordinary coat or cloak, his hat and his boots or shoes, became, 
thanks to his way of arranging them, the best-designed 
costumes for all réles.’’ 

Such was the imaginative force of these exhibitions that 
Garrick won over from the camp of Voltaire a number of 
the most intelligent partisans of the old classic drama of 
France, and “helped both to extend and to consolidate 
Shakespeare’s reputation in that country.” He was even, 
in a manner, one of the founders of the entente cordiale, and 
must be considered as one of those ‘‘ who did most to dissipate 
the clouds of prejudice which hid France from England, 
and to bring about a parallelism of views between Paris 
and London.” These were substantial results from the holi- 
day visits of the great little Davy, our English Roscius. 

Mr. Hedgcock has made a good book out of an eminently 
good subject, and really added something to the sundry 
excellent portraits of Garrick that we possess. We must, 
however, note that “ Yorrick” is a quite unconscionable 
spelling of Sterne’s favorite nick-name for himself. 





WHAT THE INSURANCE ACT IS. 


‘National Insurance.” By A. S.Comyns Carr, W. H. STUART 

GARNETT, and 8. H. TAYLOR, (Macmillan. 6s. net.) 

Aw excellent combination of expert intelligence has been 
brought to bear upon this volume of commentary and inter- 
pretation, to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer fur- 
nishes a short introduction. The greater part of the volume 
is occupied by the text of the Insurance Act, with explana- 
tory notes, cross-references, and a citation of other Acts 
bearing upon this measure. The writers show a minute 
knowledge of the Act, and few, if any, of the numerous 
terms needing commentary have escaped their notice. But 
such a skilful editing as might suffice for most Statutes 
would not in this case completely serve the purpose of the 
numerous persons who will be called upon to take a part, 
either in the administration of the Act, or as advisers to 
interested parties, or as interested parties themselves. 

The writers, therefore—two of them experienced members 
of the Bar, the third a member of the Council of the British 
Medical Association—have prefaced the text with a number 
of chapters descriptive of the character and working of the 
Act, and dealing with some of the difficulties—financial, 
administrative, and others—that are involved. 

The opening chapters treat the two parts of the Act 
as they affect employers and insured persons respectively. 
An account of the administration of the measure is then 
followed by a long and important chapter on the medical 
profession, and a short account of the maternity and public 
health provisions, while in a concluding chapter are dis- 
cussed the financial aspects of the law, including such 
esoteric questions as that of Reserve Values 

A careful reading of these interpretative essays will, 
we think, convince any fair-minded person that the 





diatribes of party politicians or frightened “interests ” have 
little substance. The necessity of adopting a contributory 
principle and of working through existing societies has 
doubtless given an exceedingly complex structure to the 
measure. But allowance being made for this complexity, 
the skill and minute consideration expressed in the pro- 
visions of the Act stand out in strong relief. Of course, the 
financial efficacy of the provisions, especially in their rela- 
tion to the hitherto uninsured classes, can only be justified 
by actual experience; but the extreme elasticity for re- 
adjustment of financial resources, given in the last resort 
to the Commissioners, may be relied upon to prevent any 
dangerous collapse. The writers point out some difficulties 
which may arise in the course of administration through 
collision of authorities or overlapping of provisions. Where, 
for example, the Insurance Committee imputes an excess 
of sickness among insured persons to the neglect of local 
authorities in the administration of housing or sanitary 
laws, an awkward conflict might occur. Nor is it quite clear 
how the arrangements for co-operation between the Insurance 
Committees and the existing local councils for administra- 
tion of sanatorium benefit, and for such matters as the 
dissemination of knowledge relating to the public health, 
will operate. 

Most attention just now will probably be given to the 
exceedingly careful and judicious chapter treating of the 
medical profession. A succinct statement of the duties re- 
quired of medical men under the Act is accompanied by a 
valuable account of the existing club practice and its re- 
muneration. So far as the quarrel of the doctors with the 
Act relates to payment, it seems as if it might be settled 
by a capitation fee approaching that now paid to postal 
medical officers. The amount of emphasis accorded to the 
6s. of the original actuarial estimate has caused a quite 
unnecessary amount of trouble. For it is quite clear that, 
by using the various statutory powers accorded to them by 
the Act, the doctors can improve the terms of their remunera- 
tion in several directions—by securing higher fees, by 
obtaining special treatment for tuberculosis and “ other 
specified diseases,” and by adding to their capitation 
fees payments for hospital, preventive, and other work 
for which the Act makes provision, and on which an in- 
creasing public expenditure will take place when the 
measure is in operation. Although the unemployment 
portion of the Act has received very little public attention, it 
is the nucleus of an exceedingly important policy, and the 
brief discussions of certain leading questions, such as “ What 
is unemployment?’’ and “ What employment is the unem- 
ployed person at liberty to refuse?’’ make serviceable intro- 
ductions to the fuller statement of these critical issues in 
our labor policy. We are able to congratulate the writers 
upon a thoroughly business-like performance. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


“A Man from the North.” By ARNOLD BENNETT. (Methuen. 
6s.) 

“The Heart of Life.” By Pierre pE CouLevAIN. Translated 
from the French by ALYS HALLARD. (Cassell. 6s.) 


FIFTEEN years ago, when Mr. Arnold Bennett was a young 
and obscure writer, ‘‘ A Man from the North ”’ first saw the 
light. Through an instructive coincidence it is now re- 
published almost simultaneously with a new work by the 
French novelist, Pierre de Coulevain. We do not propose to 
suggest that there is any community of view, purpose, or 
technique between these two entirely dissimilar authors. 
Mr. Bennett, indeed, has found himself drawn towards 
the life and literature of France, and the brunt of his 
criticism has fallen naturally upon his own country. 
Madame de Coulevain has been fascinated by England ; she 
has derived many of her ethical standards from this 
country; her criticisms have directly and indirectly been 
aimed at France. Mr. Bennett wrote his novel with much 
of the ardor and crudity of youth; Madame de Coulevain 
was long since mature, and writes with the serene 
comfortableness of successful middle-age. Mr. Bennett was 


an advanced disciple of the new school, bold in disillusion, 
prepared to recognise the worst that pessimism can reveal. 
Madame de Coulevain is far too shrewd and observant to 
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Werner Laurie’s List. 


Woman and Crime. 


By H. L. ADAM. 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


The work gives a detailed account of the true part played by 
women in the crime of the world. The material is first hand, and 
includes many actual cases which the author ym y investi- 
gated or was present at the trials. The author has had the assist- 
ance of Sir Edward wf Sir Melville MacNaughten, and Super- 
intendent Frank Froest, of the Metropolitan Police. 


THIRD EDITION. 


Alone in West Africa. 


By MARY GAUNT. Author of “The Uncounted Cost.” 
Third Editien. 15s, net. 


“She writes with much charm, and displays to —¥ advant- 
age her keen observation and common sense.”’—Atheneum. 











New Zealand. 
By Dr. MAX HERZ. 


Demy 8vo, with 81 Illustrations and a Map, 12s. 6d. net. 


New Zealand is to most people still what it was to the learned 
world of geographers before the arrival of Cook on its fair shores— 
just a line on the map. To turn this line into a picture full of 
buoyant life is the intention of this book. It gives New Zealand 
seen through the glasses of a surgeon who lived and worked for many 
years in ‘ * God's own Country.” 








Great Love Stories of 
the Theatre. 


By CHARLES W. COLLINS. 
_Fally Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 





Chimney Pieces and 


Inglenooks. 
By GUY CADOGAN ROTHERY. 


Illustrated, 6s. net. 





Just 
PUBLISHED. 





Price 3/6 net cloth; 6/- net leather. 





This human document is the intimate confession 
of a man who cannot ease his soul of its burden 
of sin and remorse by openly denouncing himself, 
because it would involve the woman he loves 
in an unpleasant notoriety ; he therefore anony- 
meusly and through the medium of the printed 
page tells the tale of his black treachery, and 
pours out all his grief and agony, his love and 
longing. It was in the vast solitudes of the far 
North, the realm of the White Gods, whither 
he had gone to wrest a fortune from the unwilling 
soil to lay at the feet of his beloved, that this 
tragedy of a soul took place. 
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R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK 


A new book by the man who ranks as the most brilliant contemporary 
writer ef English that we have, A wonderful style, absolute fearlessness 
of expression, and a most original point of view are particular charac- 
teristics of all his writing. “Charity” is a bock for adults with broad 
minds and wide sympathies. It will delight the critical reader who can 
appreciate bits of life from all parts of the world painted in a few 
powerful strokes by a master. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
“FAITH,” “HOPE,” “HIS PEOPLE,” 
*“ PROGRESS,” “SUCCESS.” 

Of Mr. Cunninghame Graham’ s work the Atheneum says: “‘ One 
realises that this author stands out from among his fellows, since 
Stevenson died, as the embodiment of one thing in literature 

that rare thing, charm. ... Full of literary dis- 
tinction.’ 


GEORGE BOURNE’S NEW BOOK 


Change in the Village 
A Study of the English Village of to-day. 
By the Author of ‘‘ A Surrey es “The Bettesworth 
Boo 








“Books more thoughtful and more provocative of thought than Mr. 
Bourne's seldom appear, and he treats of a problem that is, perhaps, 
the most important of all the teeming problems of England. This volume, 
like its predecessors, none can afford to overlook.”— Standard. 


From the Forest By W. SCOTT PALMER 


Author of “ Pilgrim Man,” in “The Koadmender” Series. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 28. 6d. net (postage 3d.) 


Vagrom Men By A. T. STORY 
A Book for Wayfarers. Essays in the style of Hazlitt 
(‘The Roadmender” Series). 

Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 28. Gd, net (postage 3d.) 


NOTABLE NEW FICTION. 6s. each. 
JOHN TRAVERS’ NEW NOVEL 


In the World of Bewilderment 


“An AngloIndian novel (by the author of ‘Sahib Log’) pre- 
senting a drama of one man and two women—Major Grant, his 
wife, simple, brave, and homely, and the fascinating, soulless 
siren who must always have a man at her feet. The struggle 
for the man is depicted with true feeling and real knowl e 
of life and human nature.”’—Times. 


A new writer, ARTHUR H. HOLMES 


7 A THOUGHTFUL NOVEL OF 
Twinkle ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE 
“It is an extraordinary accomplished first novel, and the pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on their judgment. in the selec- 
tion of new fiction.”—Manchester Guardian. 





























A CORNISH NOVEL 
In the West Wind By A. B. LE SAGE 


“Mr. Le Sage knows his Cornwall and its inhabitants well, 
and his account of a Cornish mining village, and the tricks and 
manners of the villagers, reads like a transcript of life, the greed, 
selfishness, and dishonesty of these somewhat picturesque people 
oor in high relief.”.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

edolent of Cornwall in characters and environment. A 
clever study of characteristics and customs. A story that is of 
real interest, will appeal to all moe, of Cornish stories. Breezy 


and exhilarating in style . .. . the characters are skilfully 
drawn.”—Western Daily Press. 











The story of a woman sacrificed to a genius. 


Tony Unregenerate By JANET DODGE 


“Antonia or ‘Tony’ has the most bitterly serious problems 
to confront that life tould well offer her. A tragic book, sincere 
and ably written.”—Zvening Standard. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS'S NEW BOOK 
The Man who could not Lose 
Stories. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 68s. 
A new and cheaper edition of a notable book 














In the Foreign Legion 





ERWIN ROSEN’S realistic account of life in the French 
Foreign Legion, 
“i fascinating vivid record of actual experiences.”—Country 
“", fine book.”—Punch. 

Large Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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be old-fashioned, but she substitutes for the cynical view 
of life, which we commonly suppose to be French, the senti- 
mental view, at its face value, which she supposes to be 
ideally English. Mr. Bennett is too sensible a man to be 
a pessimist, but he would rank as such by contrast with the 
unconquerable optimism of this smiling, tranguil, and 
rather sophistical French lady. With her, all is for the 
best in the best of all conceivable as well as possible worlds ; 
she praises the benignity of Providence; and from a 
writing-table in a pleasant Swiss hotel she unfolds the 
individual destinies which are to confirm her view. 

Mr. Bennett has no dealings with Providence. Even in 
this early and rather slight work, we find him interested in 
that chaotically advancing social England wherein the 
average man is one of a million semi-detached units, 
seeking ideals which defy him, relapsing into the 
unambitious routine of parentage, office-work, and suburban 
contentment. The book has little of the driving-force 
remarkable in Mr. Bennett’s recent novels, little of that 
grip with which he now presents a scene or precipitates a 
crisis, and he gives a few impressions of persons, rather 
than those compelling, full-length portraits of ‘‘ Old Wives’ 
Tales ’’ and ‘‘ Clayhanger.’’ But it is boldly conceived, 
and if we are not deeply moved by the grim conclusion, at 
least the author makes his point. 

The hero, Richard Larch, is a youth who has been 
brought up in the Potteries. He comes to London, and 
settles to his work as a lawyer’s clerk. He is full of 
ambition ; he even cherishes the notion that he may have 
a real talent for literature. Mr. Bennett gives an admirable 
picture of this lawyer’s office, where endless letters are 
written, accounts made up, mortgages arranged, great 
companies bullied, and business conducted in the same 
manner from year to year with perfect precision and serenity. 
Richard condescends to be on friendly terms with his fellow- 
clerk, Jenkins, an accomplished young man, who “ was the 
best billiard-player in the office,” ‘‘ gambled regularly upon 
horse-races,’’ was an epicure in restaurant fare, familiar 
with waitresses, and inclined to boast about his conquests, 
essentially ‘‘ a Cockney and the descendant of Cockneys.”’ 
But, for the most part, Richard was a lonely young man, 
living in the midst of London life without ever succeeding 
in becoming a part of it. He went to and fro between his 
lodgings and his office on an omnibus; visited music-halls 
and tea-shops; hankered after feminine society, but was 
denied it. Sometimes he devoted himself eagerly to his 
literary pursuits, and again abandoned them from lack 
of persistence or encouragement. He cultivated the 
acquaintance of an old and bookish man, and regretted, too 
late, that he had not married his daughter. Abandoned 
to a fatal loneliness, he forgets his literary aspirations, and 
marries the first woman whom chance throws in his way, 
realising that henceforth ‘‘ he would be simply the suburban 
husband—dutiful towards his employers keeping 
his house in repair ; pottering in the garden ; taking his wife 
out for a walk, or occasionally to the theatre; and saving 
as much as he could.” 

Such is the end of a youth, eager, energetic, capable, 
aspiring, drawn into the cogwheels of London life, conscious 
of bodily and spiritual needs which are not satisfied, his 
soul starved, so that at last he is content to accept the 
doll’s-house life, and become a part of the great stomach 
of London. ‘“‘ After all, perhaps things had been ordered 
for the best; perhaps he had no genuine talent for writing.’’ 
With that reflection, Richard Larch marries a wife and 
resigns his ideals. 

So grey an aspect of life could never present itself to 
Madame de Coulevain. Her heroine at least must be 
destined for happiness. ‘‘ You need not be afraid,’’ she 
Says reassuringly, ‘“‘ all will end well for her, I hope.” 
She tells the story in the first person, in diary form. It 
is she, Pierre de Coulevain, who stays now at this pleasant 
hotel, now at that, the good genius of all good heroines, 
dwelling at length upon all the impressions she receives as 
she listens to the birds or gazes upon the mountains, 
recalling her conversations with the beautiful Maia, or with 
the Baron de Couzan, the worthy man from whom Maia is 
divorced. In fact, the story is mainly devoted to the efforts 
made by this kindly and sympathetic novelist to reconcile 
the man and woman who so misunderstood each other, and 
to the various philosophical reflections which may be 





indulged by the way. The diary form affords much scope 
for reflection of this sort. Between each of the episodes 
through which the story is advanced is inserted an entry in 
the diary—that is to say, a general essay or descriptive 
passage, which may best be described as a French counter- 
part to an outpouring by Mr. A. C. Benson. A smattering 
of theology, added to a slighter smattering of science, makes 
the author confident in instructing us about the real nature 
of human destiny and the Divine plan. Moreover the con- 
versations between herself and Maia Lasserre are marked 
by an intolerable didacticism on her own part, and a pre- 
posterous tolerance on Maia’s part. The execrable English 
translation has done much to stiffen and stultify these con- 
versations. But in any case, it would require the religious 
veneration with which the author is regarded in France to 
make them seem natural. 

But to her kindliness of disposition she adds much 
shrewdness in observation. If she is generally absurd 
in her arguments, she is often singularly right in her con- 
clusions. She may talk much nonsense about the advantages 
of suffering, and end with a pregnant remark: ‘‘ We never 
boast of having been happier than other people, but we 
do boast of having suffered more.’’ When she describes the 
‘* natural history ’’ of the man and the woman who do not 
get on immediately after marriage, she becomes physio- 
logical and unconvincing ; but when she is picturesque she 
is delightful—‘‘ Believe me, it is always better to let your 
lovers die than to let them marry. Take Romeo and Juliet, 
for instance. We are quite sure that they loved each other 
to the end. Now, if she had become Mrs. Montague é 
Romeo, with all true masculine ingratitude, might have 
reproached his wife for the way she allowed him to climb 
up to her balcony.”’ 

Again and again there is charm and humor of this sort, 
real humor, assuaging charm. Upon practical matters she 
talks good sense. She does not approve of the way in which 
the ‘‘ jeune fille’ is brought up in France, having, as she 
considers, less freedom than the désenchantées of Loti. She 
condemns both the fraud and the sacerdotalism of the 
medical profession, but regrets that she forgot to bend her 
knee in the presence of His Holiness the Pope. She is 
prepared to expose every hypocrisy and to justify every 
sentiment. She observes eagerly, blames sparingly, and 
explains extravagantly. She is ever anxious to find sermons 
in stones and good in everything ; and in spite of didacticism 
is so benign in her discoveries, so affable in her talk, so 
charitable to Providence, to life, and to persons that it is 
impossible not to be charmed by this Frenchwoman who sd 
loves the healthy English. Her temperament is not that 
of Mr. Bennett. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Wood Sculpture.” By ALFRED MASKELL, F.S.A. The Con- 


noisseurs’ Library. (Methuen. 25s. net.) 


Mr. Maske. has tackled an immense subject with con- 
siderable adroitness. He has not attempted to cover the 
whole field; his survey is restricted to figure-sculpture and 
certain work in relief, and the art of Russia and the East 
is excluded ; but the European examples by which he illus- 
trates the evolution of wood-sculpture are selected with a 
wise regard to the main tendencies. Here is the essence of 
the craft: “It is especially suited to the expression of the 
grotesque and . . to the illustration of plant form, 
foliage, and vegetation in their most free-growing character. 
Yet it must not imitate Nature, but inspire the ideas sug- 
gested by natural growth, its form, development, and ever- 
pushing vitality.’’ In England we still encounter the ex- 
pression of these ideas in the choirs and choir-stalls, chancel- 
screens, and bench-ends, and the splendid roof-work of our 
Gothic churches ; and the story of the French cathedrals pro- 
vides an even richer and more varied feast of craftsmanship ; 
but it is, perhaps, in the German Empire that the most 
interesting manifestations of all survive. At any rate, Mr. 
Maskell devotes a large share of the available space to the 
great German period of wood-carving—the mid-fifteenth to 
the mid-sixteenth century—discussing its character, appre- 
ciating a number of German craftsmen, such as Riemen- 
schneider, and certain masterpieces like the famous 
“Madonna ’”’ of Nuremberg, which, with the Tomb of Philip 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Volumes in 
The “Questions of the Day” Series. 


THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 


A Treatise on the Objects of the Imperial Mission. By 
HENRY PAGE CROFT, M.P. With a Preface by the Right 
Hon JosEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“We cordially recommend this inspiring little volume and 
hope that it may be very widely read throughout the Empire. 
. ... Is informing, stimulating, practical, and instinct with 
virile, modern patriotism of a common-sense, work-a-day kind; 
the larger patriotism of All-British Empire unity and progress.” 
The Standard, 


EFFICIENCY ris CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


SOME REMARKS OCCASIONED BY THE REPORT OF THE ARCHBISHOPS’ 
COMMITTEE ON CHURCH FINANCE. 
W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., F.B.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Archdeacon of Ely; 

Author of “The Case Against Free Trade,” &c. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

The main purpose of the volume is to call attention to some 
of the steps which may be taken, at once, to increase the 
efficiency of the Church by improved administration, without 
the uncertainty and delay involved in demands for fresh legisla- 
tion. The term efficiency is not taken in any narrow sense, as 
if it were merely a question of finance and organisation, for 
the fundamental issues as to the religious life of the Nation 
are not left out of sight. 


THE FALL OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 


By SIDNEY J. OWEN. 
With a Map, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

These Lectures were intended to stimulate an intelligent 
interest in one of the most remarkable vicissitudes of Oriental 
history, by tracing the operation of the various agencies which 
wrought the ruin of the Mogul Empire. 


Eden Phillpotts’ New Novel. 
THE FOREST ON THE HILL. 6s. 


A powerful and beautiful story of Dartmoor, in which, though 
ae rage and bring their tragic burden, there is rich 
umanity and kindliness and humour. 

“. . . . It is a book that despite criticism one feels affec- 
tion for and leaves with regret.”—Evening Standard. 
“There are scenes, such as the exquisite troth-plighting of 
Drusilla and her lover in the forest at dawn, that have only been 
equalled by George Meredith.”—Observer. 
“The very first page assures him that his author is in his best 
and purest element—never stronger, never fresher, never more 
absorbing, never more thought-compelling, and above and before 
all else, never so eloquent. - To say that Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts has given his very best work is praise indeed, but it can 
heartily be given.”—T.P.’s Weekly. 


Also by EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
THE ISCARIOT. 


With Illustration. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Phillpotts takes for the theme of this poem an episode 
of the greatest tragedy in the history of the world. It is to an 
extent an apologia of Judas. It expresses in rich and beautiful 
verse the purer aspect of the event as it concerned the Iscariot. 


THE SHADOW OF NEEME. 
A Novel. By LADY BANCROFT. 6s. 


THE VISIONING. 
A Novel. By MISS SUSAN GLASPELL. 6s. 


ANNABEL AND OTHERS. 


A Novel. By R. W. WRIGHT-HENDERSON. 6s. 
Author of “‘ The Recluse of Rill,” “John Goodchild,” eto. 
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Facts at the Price of Fiction. METHUEN. 6s. 


EAST AND WEST. 


By DAVID ALEC. WILSON, Author of “ Anecdotes of Big Cats 
and Other Beasts.” 


Daily Graphic.—‘‘ Anecdote and picture and reminiscence .. . 
convey in a wonderful way the habits of thought of the people... . 
There are nob many who will read ‘The Miraculous Milk’ withou 
&® chuckle.” 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Scrupulous veracity. 
80 they are set down. . ey 
very good-tempered Diogenes.”’ 

World.—‘ Bears the stamp of character in every line.” 

Queen.—“‘ Well-written .%. . a pleasant book to read.” 

Melbourne Age.—‘‘ The charm of fiction, coupled with the romance 
of picturesque facts . . . anecdotes from life, each of which bears 
& message to the student of human nature.” 

Johannesburg Star—‘‘There is a mingling of seriousness and 


y. . . . As things happened, 
t is characteristic of a ruthless, but 








humour, which makes excellent reading.” 











MACMILLAN'S NEW BOOKS 


The Harry Furniss Epirion or THACKERAY is 
now complete in 20 volumes with over 2,000 
illustrations, and is supplied on the instalment 
system by easy payments. For full particulars see 
Mr. HARRY FURNISS'’S new pamphlet, ‘‘ How 
and Why I illustrated Thackeray,” sent free on 
application to the publishers, Macmillan & Co,, Ltd., 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 


“A VERITABLE ROMANCE.” 


Ruins of Desert Cathay. 


Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central Asia and 
Westernmost China. 


By M. AUREL STEIN. 


With numerous Illustrations, Colour Plates, Panora- 
mas, and Maps from Original Surveys. 2 vols. Royal 
8vo. 42s. net. 


The Times.— This tale of exploration, carrying us far 
back into the forgotten past, must bring, even to the least 
imaginative of city dwellers, something of the irresistible 
call of the wild, of that spirit of romance which, despite 
our many inventions of materialism, lurks still in the great 
silent places of earth’s unbeaten tracks. Mr. Stein shows 
that splendid quests and great adventures are still possible. 
sk The whole book teems with human and scientific 
interest.”’ 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Tennyson and His Friends. 


Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With 
Portraits. 8vo. 10s. net. 


s 
The Passing of War. asrupyin 
THE THINGS THAT MAKE FOR PEACE. By the 
Rev. Canon W. L. GRANE, Author of “The Word 
and the Way,” &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Atheneum.—‘‘ A vaiuable addition to the literature of 
Peace. . . . In the hands of Statesmen and thinkers this 
volume will help to foster,the proper sense of social responsi- 
bility and international goodwill.” 





An Introduction to the Study 


of Prices. witH sPxCIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE HISTORY OF THE 19TH CENTURY, 
By WALTER T. LAYTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Atheneum.—“ It is rarely that a book which is badly 
wanted is as good as Mr. Layton’s. . The book should 
be read by all who are interested in one of the burning 
questions of the day.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 


National Insurance. By a. s. comyns 
CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, Barristers-at- 
Law, and J. H. TAYLOR, M.A.. M.B., Member of 
the Council of the British Medical Association. With 
a Preface by the Right Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE, 
M.P. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Truth.— To all who are concerned in the administration 
of the National Insurance Act the volume should be 
extremely useful.’ 


Common Land and Inclosure. 
By E. C K. GONNER, Professor of Economic Science 
in the University of Liverpool, With four Maps, 
8vo, 12s. net. 

Daily Mail.— The volume is a monument of research. It 
leaves no branch of the subject unilluminated, and is likely 
to stand as an invaluable book of reference for all who are 
interested in the passing of the old system, which began to 
disappear in the sixteenth century, into the new.” 


Milk and the Public Health. 
By WILLIAM G. SAVAGE, B.8c., M.D. Lond., 
D.P.H., County Medical Officer of Health, Somerset, 
&c. 8vo, 10s. net. 

Atheneum.—“ A valuable book of reference for all scientific 
experts and administrators.” 
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the Bold, and the “Puits de Moise” at Dijon, and 
Brunelleschi’s Crucifix in Santa Maria Novella, Florence, 
ranks among the supreme wood-sculptures of the world. Of 
the immense activity of the Flemish workman he has much 
to say; and, coming to technical matters, the varieties of 
wood employed for carving, and the use of color (this was 
more widely used in Spain than elsewhere), are adequately 
discussed. Oak and walnut have always been the two 
favorite woods, at any rate, in France; ‘one may say 
generally that oak is an infallible sign of northern workman- 
ship, walnut of the provinces south of Burgundy.’’ Grinling 
Gibbons, however, used white lime, and other craftsmen have 
shown individual independence in their choice of material. 
Wood-carving is treated relatively to stone-sculpture, the 
main lines of which it closely followed in historical develop- 
ment, and the progress of the craft from the Dark Ages to the 
monastery, and from the monastery to the guild, from the 
era of the all-round craftsman to that when the arts became 
departmental, is traced briefly and lucidly. In his preface, 
the author utters a mild apologia for the illustrations from 
photographs, some of which were obtained under diffi- 
culties ; but they do not seem to us to lack the clearness which 
is the first essential to a volume of this kind, or to be other- 
wise unworthy of the scholarly text. 


* * * 


‘“My Lady Castlemaine.” By Puitip W. SERGEANT. 
inson. 16s. net.) 


(Hutch- 


Mr. Serceant claims that women less interesting and 
less influential as well as worse than Barbara Villiers have 
been the subjects of numerous books. At any rate, few 
women who have been made the subjects of biographies have 
been more disliked by their contemporaries. Burnet said 
that “she stuck at nothing that would either serve her 
appetites or her passions,’’ while the satirists of her time 
wrote of her in terms that do not now permit of quotation. 
Apart from her beauty, which was unquestionable, nobody 
seems to have credited her with a single good quality, except 
Charles II. and the egregious Mr. Pepys. She was, as Mr. 
Sergeant puts it, “a distinctive product of her time, fostered 
to rank luxuriance by the special circumstances of her early 
girlhood,’’ and her career throws a lurid light on the 
manners and morals of the Restoration. In 1663 she became 
a Roman Catholic, “not,” one writer quotes her as saying, 
“out of any esteem that she had for that creed, but because 
otherwise she could not continue the King’s mistress.” 
Stillingfleet truthfully remarked to William Penn that if 
the Church of Rome had got no more by her conversion than 
the Church of England had lost, the matter would not be 
much. Mr. Sergeant has made very extensive use of con- 
temporary writers, and his volume gives a good account of 
the part played by Barbara Villiers in the Restoration 
world. 

x ~ ea 


“Napoleon and King Murat.” 
Translated by J. LEwis May. 


By ALBERT ESPITALIER, 
(Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tue chief value of M. Espitalier’s book lies in the fresh 
documents which it incorporates; but though these are of 
importance to the historical student, M. Espitalier does 
not handle them in a way which is likely to attract the 
general reader. He is mainly concerned, not with Murat, 
the dashing cavalry leader, but with Murat, the rather 
unsatisfactory King of Naples. M. Espitalier disposes of 
the view that Murat was unselfishly devoted to the ideal 
of “an Italy united and free.” His sole aim, according to 
his latest biographer, was to gratify his own ambition and 
to exalt his own vanity. His treachery to Napoleon was 
inspired by a hope that Austria would cede to him the whole 
of Italy south of the Po, and when he found that this would 
not be granted, he offered to rejoin Napoleon. M. 
Espitalier brings out Murat’s incapacity for political action 
and his efforts to achieve great schemes which he had not 
the strength to accomplish. Other. writers on Murat have 
pleaded extenuating circumstances in his favor ; but the new 
materials—in particular, the two treaties which enlighten 
us regarding his conduct in 1814—brought together in the 
present volume convict him of inexcusable duplicity and 
mendacity. The book is an important addition to the huge 
and growing mass of Napoleonic literature. 





“Ways of Escape,” By DovaLas GoLpRING. (Melrose.5s. net.) 


Mr. GotprineG, who is known in connection with “ open 
air” journalism has imbibed not a little of the joy of un- 
premeditated travel. He prefers to start without any very 
clear idea of where he is going to; and for this reason, 
perhaps, he has been wise to adopt the essay style in his 
book of sojourns and experiences in French and Provengal 
towns and across the Belgian frontier. He begins with Lidge 
and ends with Namur, making the pilgrimage in a free-and- 
easy, haphazard way that rings true in spite of the obvious- 
ness of its model, the “ Sentimental Journey.” The book is of 
light description, notes on travelling compatriots (including 
a British matron of the old, old school), adventures in 
innocuous dissipation and harmless love—perhaps a little 
too much of the latter—and the light reflections of an idle 
philosopher. At “Nimes he witnessed a bull-fight, and 
honestly confesses to having experienced a pleasurable ex- 
citement. His Paris—the Paris of the Boul’ Miche—he 
appears to know well; the account of days spent there with 
a friend and the friend’s Canadian uncle, emanates an inno- 
cent raciness. Generally speaking, he reveals a recep- 
tiveness dainty rather than deep. The illustrations by 
Mr. Edgar Lauder, though they lack the hall-mark of 
genius, have a certain expressiveness. 

* . * 


“The Groundwork of British History.” 
and C. H. K. MARTEN. (Blackie. 6s.) 
Tue aim of this volume, which is due to the collabora- 

tion of a Harrow and an Eton Master, is to produce a history 

of Great Britain which would omit small and unfruitful 
details, treat events in logical sequence, and concentrate 
the mind upon the chief policy or cause of action of each 
age. Mr. Warner is responsible for the narrative down to 

1603, and though he writes in a vivid and attractive style, 

he occasionally makes statements that may mislead the 

reader. Thus he says that Adrian IV. “granted Ireland to 

Henry II.,’’ ignoring the fact that Adrian’s famous Bull is 

now generally regarded as a forgery. Mr. Marten has the 

more delicate task of dealing with events that have hardly 
passed out of the stage of political controversy; but he 
handles them in a careful and, upon the whole, unpreju- 
diced manner. On one or two points, as, for example, his 
description of the position of the Uitlanders in the Trans- 
vaal before the war, he shows a certain amount of bias; 
but taking the book altogether, it presents a far more 
accurate account of British history than is to be found in the 
majority of text-books. 

* 


By G. T. WARNER 


* * 
‘‘An Actor's Notebooks.” By FRANK ARCHER. 

Paul. 7s. 6d. net.) 

In this entertaining volume Mr. Archer has attempted 
“a record of a few of the gifted and interesting people” 
with whom he has come into contact, rather than a full 
description of his theatrical career. The stage, indeed, 
occupies by far the largest part of his record, and we get 
some pleasant glimpses of men and women who achieved 
distinction on the boards. Irving, J. L. Toole, Salvini, the 
Bancrofts, Sir John Hare, Sir W. S. Gilbert, Helen Faucit, 
Mary Anderson, and Miss Ellen Terry, all figure in these 
pages, while of those less directly connected with the 
theatre there are Tennyson, Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, 
and James Grant. Mr. Archer enjoyed the distinction 
of lunching with Tennyson at Aldworth in the com- 
pany of Jowett, Palgrave, and Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford. Tennyson impressed Mr. Archer as _ lack- 
ing in suavity. “There was something cynical im 
his composition, which, with a tone of pessimism, 
shows itself occasionally in his work.” He remarked that 
he could not get on with “The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
and complained that Reade had called “ Maud” “ primrose 
bosh.”” Reade is placed by Mr. Archer in the same cate 
gory as men like R. S. Hawker, Borrow, and Edward Fitz 
Gerald. ‘He was a large-hearted, unselfish man,” but “he 
could be, and often was, foolishly and wrongly vituperative.” 
Reade astonished Mr. Archer by saying that he did not 
think Falstaff funny, and that Shakespeare had written 
“but a few great plays as plays.” Many of the facts men- 


(Stanley 


tioned by Mr. Archer have little®general interest, but all 
who care for theatrical matters will enjoy glancing over 
his pages, 
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net.) A Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, which states amongst other things 
that the Subscription List oe to-day (Saturday), the 16th day of March, and will close on or 
open before Monday, the 18th day of March, 1912. 


“© | THE CENTRAL LAFON TINFIELDS OF NIGERIA, LTD., 


. Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. 
neal : SHARE CAPITAL = @ =” @ £70,000, 
uidge Divided into 280,000 Shares of 5s. each, 

and. Of which 28,000 Shares are held in reserve for future issue, if and when required. 


ions | 160,000 Shares of 5s. each are now offered for Subscription. 
r of Payable : 1s. per Share on Application. 1s. per Share on Allotment. 3s. per Share Ore Month after Allotment. 
ding 
Ss in Directors.—SIR FREDERIC CARDEW, K.C.M.G., Tudor Cottage, Whitchurch, Oxon. (Late Governor of Sierra Leone). 
little REGINALD PAWLE, Northcote, Reigate (Director of The Benue (Northern Nigeria) Tin Mines, Limited). 
idl HERBERT LESLIE SEARLE, Lyndhurst, Grove Park, Kent (Late Collector of Customs and Postmaster- 
<< Generad of Southern Nigeria). 








and 

an (The Rayfield Syndicate, eer 4 go lens cas os a yet ees Gene nen ed A = Gompony, have t "yeaa nominate two members 
—he Bankers.—THE CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK, LIMITED, Finsbury Circus Branch, 3, Broad Street Place, London, 
with E.C., Head Office and Branches. 

nno- Solicitors.—FREDERICK WALKER & CO., 68, Coleman Street, London, E.C. 

scep- Broker.—WIiLLiIAM F, JACKSON, 1 and 2, Great Winchester Street, and Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 

s b Auditors.—LEVER, ANYON, HONEYMAN & SPENCE, Chartered Accountants, 18, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C. 

; pe Secretary and Offices.—HENBY W. COOKE, 6, Broad Street Place, London, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formed for the purposes mentioned in the Memorandum of Association, but more particularly for the 
purpose of acquiring a Mining Lease, No 230, granted by the Government of Northern Nigeria to THE RayrieLp SynpicarTE, LimirEp, 
RNER comprising an area of 695 acres situate in the Province of Bauchi, Northern Nigeria, and known as the Lafon Block, and also an 
exclusive prospecting licence, No. 231, also granted by the Government of Northern Nigeria to that Syndicate over an adjacent area 
of two square miles or thereabouts. 


ora- SITUATION OF PROPERTIES.—The properties are situated about 30 miles south-east of Naraguta, and 20 miles east of Bukuru, 
story in the proved Tin-producing district of Northern Nigeria. ys 
itful LABOUR.—Native labour is at present fairly plentiful and the supply is likely shortly to be increased. 
| TRANSPORT.—The Government are now building a railway to the tin fields from Zaria on the Baro Kano line. This railway 
trate will give direct access to the port of Lagos. It is expected that this line will be completed to a point near Naraguta, distant 30 miles 
each from the eaten” by the end of the present month. 
m to ATER.—There is ample water for all purposes. 

REPORT.—The property has been reported upon on behalf of The Rayfield Syndicate, Limited, by Mr. A. Ernest Thomas, 
tyle, es of Camborne, upon whose Reports the statements in this Prospectus are based. The following are extracts taken from 

the is Reports :— 

d to DESCRIPTION OF PROPERTY AND PROSPECTING WORK DONE THEREON. 
ll is “The property is situated on the upper reaches of the Lafon or Fefan River, the adjoining blocks being held by the 


Darymusu Syndicate and the Niger a Within a short distance are the properties held by the Bisichi Company, the 
; the Rien River Mining Company, and the Gongola Syndicate. 


rdl “You have nearly six miles of main streams in your property, and many miles more of tributaries and small streams, all of 
y which have been proved to carry tin. 

t he ‘‘In the Southern portion of the property the Lafon River runs nearly due East, then practically due North, and junctions with 

reju- the Forum and Bisichi Rivers. : 

his “The river, a very wide one, has a gradual fall through the property, and at the time of my visit, the close of the dry season 


(end of March), the river was still running. There is ample water for all purposes, and I think that ground sluicing and calabashing 
‘ans- (native panning) can be carried on all the year round. 
jias ; “ A considerable amount of prospecting work has been carried on by a big native staff of men under the personal supervision 
more of Mr. Nicolson, not only in the river bed, but for some distance on either side. 
‘“‘T personally sampled several places along the river, and obtained very high results. At the time of my visit I was of the 
1 the opinion that true bottom had not been reached, although highly payable results were being obtained by native calabashing. I recommended 
your Manager to sink deeper ; this was done after I left, with the result that still better ground was encountered. 

‘There is a sufficient fall to work the property by ground sluicing, and you are in the position to immediately 
make returns of tin from the property. 








inley ‘* Enough detailed prospecting work has not yet been carried out to accurately determine the acreage of payable alluvial flats 
possessed, but from work already done, some hundreds of acres can be classed as workable ground.” 
pted “SUGGESTED CAPITAL, WORKING CAPITAL, Etc. 
ple” “You should have no difficulty in maintaining an output of 30 tons of black tin per month. Taking the price of metallic tin 
at only £150 per ton, and allowing a 65 per cent. concentrate, the price of the concentrate would be £97 10s. 0d. r ton. This 
ll . pe 
fu would give a monthly return of £2,925. Allow an outside figure for costs. 
leed, “This leaves a profit’of £40 per ton, £1 200 per month, or £14,400 per annum. 
» get “With the lowering of the freight to £15 per ton this would give an additional £3,600 annual profit. 
eved _“T consider that in the river beds alone you have more tin t. sufficient to pay back the Capital, and in 
th addition to this you have the great possibilities of the extensive alluvial flats. 
, oe “From my examination of the property, and from the very satisfactory subsequent developments, I think you are justified 
ucit, in floating a Company to work this Lafon property with a capital of £70,000, providing for a working capital of £8,000, with, 
hese say, £7,000 in reserve. This in my opinion will provide ample funds for the working of the property by ground sluicing and also 
h provide funds to instal the necessary plant if the future testing of the alluvial flats recommended in my previous Report warrants 
the such installation.” 
ade, The above estimated profit of £18,000 per annum (inade up of £14,400 and £3,600) would be sufficient to pay a dividend of more 
tion than 25 per cent. on the whole capital of the Company. , 
: PURCHASE PRICE.—The purchase consideration for the properties has been fixed by THE PLacenTIA Finance SynpicaTE, 
com- Lim1TED, the Vendors to and Promoters of this Company, at the sum of £53,000, poms as to £10,000 in cash and as to the balance 
liers of £43,000 either in cash or by the allotment of 172,000 fully paid shares of 5s. each of the Company, or partly in cash and partly in 
ack fully paid shares of the Company taken at par at the option of the Directors of the Company. 
a Dated 15th March, 1912. 
m = _ 4 —= eee — —— a ———— — = — 











Seen ; FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. ah ‘No. 
ism, This Form may be used (To be retained by the Bankers.) se 


= THE CENTRAL LAFON TINFIELDS OF NIGERIA, LIMITED, 


Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. 














rose 
cate SHARE CAPITAL = = £70,000. Divided into 280,000 Shares of 5s. each. 
Fitz- To the Directors of THE CENTRAL LAFON TINFIELDS OF NIGERIA, LIMITED 
GENTLEMEN. 

“he Having paid to the Company’s Bankers the Sum Of B.........s++sssssesessrsereeeseens , being a deposit of 1s. per Share payable on application 
ae RR ede! Shares of 5s. each in the above Compeny. I hereby apply for and request you to allot me that number of Shares, and I 
ive. hereby agree to accept the same, or any less number which may be allotted to me, upon the terms of the Nor pg Prospectus filed wits 
not the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, and the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, and I authorise you to place my 
name on the Register of Members of the Company as holder of such Shares so allotted to me, and I further agree to pay to the Company the 
itten further sum of ls. per Share on Allotment in respect of any Shares so allotted, and the balance as provided by the said Prospectus. 
nen- Name (in full) BBTOUE  oxccenerescvorecnsnecenssecesensnsennensnscnsnsccecns poisson 
. all Usual Signature De@SCTIPtiON ..0........ssesereneerererencessenenserensnsnrnssssnensnanennensnsnsssneressensesnsnees 
over Date... 1912. 





This Form sheuld be filled up and forwarded to the Bankers of the Company, THE CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK, LIMITED, 3, Broad 
y eons Place, a E.C., er to the Head Office or any of its Branches, together with a remittance of Is. per Share on the number of 
ares applied for. 
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“Christopher Columbus and the New World of His Dis- 

covery.” By Fitson YounG. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Tuis third edition of Mr. Filson Young’s biography of 
Columbus has been revised and, in part, re-written. It 
contains a letter of appreciation to the author from M. 
Henry Vignaud, the leading authority on the subject. M. 
Vignaud speaks in high terms of the volume. It has, he 
says, “cut loose from the traditional line followed by all 
the modern biographers of Columbus,” and gives “a more 
true and lively picture of the great discoverer than is con- 
tained in any other book written on the subject.” Such a 
verdict, together with the success it has already achieved, will 
satisfy the general reader that Mr. Filson Young has made 
a valuable contribution to historical biography. 


The Geek in the Citp. 





Price Friday Price Friday 

morning. morning, 

March 8. March 16. 
Consols ove eee «. «6s: 778 ee «6-78 
Midland Deferred . sue aA oo «= os «712 
Canadian Pacific ... ae .. 3043 -- 2373 
Mexican Railway Ordinary oe ove 492 -- 50 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 = <- te —« a 
Union Pacific po “ aoe « Fe — <a 





Tue Stock Markets have again during the whole week been 
under the influence of the coal strike. Hopes and fears 
have alternated, but, on the whole, the markets have remained 
fairly firm. The trade paralysis has crept steadily on, but 
not quite so rapidly as was expected ; and in some parts— 
as in Lancashire—the manufacturers seem to have laid in very 
large supplies of fuel. The ports are, of course, very hard 
hit by the want of bunker coal, and, if the strike goes on 
much longer it will leave a deep mark behind it in the shape 
of capital destroyed, as well as a long train of difficulties 
and unemployment. The situation is made worse by the 
“sympathetic ’’ strike in the Westphalian coalfields, where 
the miners work longer hours and are much worse paid 
than in England or Wales. A similar movement is contem- 
plated by the anthracite miners in the United States, and 
New York has already begun to tremble at the prospect. 
On the other hand, it is satisfactory to record that the strike 
at the Lawrence woollen mills in Massachusetts has at last 
ended in a victory for the workers, who represent a dozen 
or more nationalities. Their condition has been investigated 
officially, and it is admitted that this industry is the most 
highly protected, the worst paid, and the worst housed of 
any important trade in the United States. On Wednesday, 
the Stock Exchange took a rosy view of the prospects of 
peace in the coal trade, and Home Railways, Consols, and 
industrials all improved. The opportunity, too, was seized 
on by the Kaffir and Rhodesian houses to divert some of 
the attention which the public is lavishing on Nigerian tin 
to the older mining markets. Prices had fallen very low, 
and shares were scarce, so that very little bidding was re- 
quired to raise prices by a shilling or so all round. As the 
result, professionals have flocked to these sections, and 
Home and American Railways hardly held their place 
among active markets. 


Scottish Rartway YIELDs. 


The Scottish railway dividends announced last week, and 
the reports which have since followed, reveal that the working 
results of the half-year were not affected by the August strike 
to the same extent as were the English lines, particularly 
the heavies. But the market had not looked for so much 
conservatism in the matter of dividend distributions, and 
showed its disappointment by lowering prices fractionally. 
The half-year’s gross receipts were swollen by the inclusion 
of arrears of demurrage, recovered after litigation, for a year 
past. These sums belonged, of course, to the revenue of pre- 
vious half-years, and the directors, had they so wished, could 
have justified themselves in distributing them as dividends. 
But the reserve appropriations this year exceed those of last 
year by far more than the extra demurrage receipts. The 
Caledonian could have paid nearly 4 per cent. per annum 
more, the Glasgow and South-Western an extra § per cent. 
per annum, and the North British 4 per cent. per annum 
more without utilising any of the demurrage receipts or 


adding smaller sums to reserve or carrying forward less than 
was done last year. The Caledonian put £46,500 more to 
reserve, and £23,300 to carry-forward, the Glasgow and 
South-Western £21,000 more to reserve and £5,000 to carry- 
forward, and the North British £48,600 more to reserve and 
£8,000 more carried forward. The two smaller lines, High- 
land and Great North of Scotland, were not quite so con- 
servative, as they depend less on the condition of general 
trade, and their mineral traffic is very small. The present 
dividends, therefore, would be well covered, were conditions 
normal, and it may be well to set out the stocks with yields 
at present prices :— 


1911. Present Div. Yield. 

— Lowest. Price. % £& 6. d. 

Caledonian Def. 28% ss ee eee 
Do. Pref. Ord. 674 ... 583 ... 614 ... 3 . 418 0 
Glasgow & S.-W. Def. 463 ... 353 ... 445 ... 22 ... 6 7 0 
Do. oe . Se. B. H.. &€ Ee 

Gt. North of Scotland 27% .. 144 ... 19% ... 1 — 
Do. Pref. Ord. 624 ... 584 ... 583 ... 3 _weue 
Highland ; SS ee. Se? ae eee 
North British Def. ~~ eS oe ee eee 
Do. Pref. Ord. 684 ... 614 ... 65 ... 8 . aes 


The yields on these stocks are mostly rather specu- 
lative, but there seems little reason for the unpopularity of 
Glasgow and South-Western, which now returns over 5 per 
cent. The progress of the Caledonian and North British in 
the last few years has been good, and the reason for the low 
prices is the hope that higher dividends will be possible as 
soon as the errors of the past have been repaired. The 
average dividend on North British Deferred ought to be at 
least 1{ per cent. per annum, and on Caledonian Deferred 
about 1 per cent. The Preferred stocks of all three lines 
are fair investments of the semi-speculative class. The 
North British Preferred Ordinary dividend is now covered 
by £90,000 per annum, apart from reserve appropriations, 
and its comparatively low yield is, therefore, to be under- 
stood. But its security, actual or prospective, is not lower 
than that of Glasgow and South-Western Preferred, which 


yields only 44 per cent. LucELLUM. 








FARROW BANK 


LIMITED. 
Incorporated under the Joint Stock Companies Acts. 


Authorised Share Capital £500,000 


SHARES ISSUED - - - 410,000 
3,000 SHAREHOLDERS AND PROPRIETORS 


Chairman and Managing Director, Mr. THOMAS FARROW. 


BANKING 
FACILITIES 


FOR ALL CLASSES. 











Send or call for new 
Illustrated Booklet. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


ROOM 10 


1, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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When brain or body is weary the 
digestive powers are weakened and 
distaste for ordinary food is often 
M ental OF experienced. Under such circum- 
- stances the ‘Allenburys’ DIET is 
Phys ic al especially valuable. It is pleasant to 
° take, easily digested and assimilated, 
F atigue and speedily restorative. Thus it 
helps the system to recover tone 
6 Cintas and vigour. Made in a Minute— 

1/6 and & 3/- per tin. add boiling water only. 


aun Large Sample 

ill be sent for 3d. Stamps. 
n- wi r p 
HANBURYS 











THE SWEDENBORG SOCIETY. 

A ConveRSazioxne will take place at the Royal Society of Britich 
Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, on Tuesday, March 26th, at 7.30 p.m., 
at which a Lecture will be delivered by Prof. Sir W. F. Barrett, F.R.S., on 
“ Swedenborgs Philosophy in the Light of Medern Science: The Spiritual 
Significance of Nature.’ His Excellency Count Wrangel presiding. 

Members of learned Societies who desire to be present, may apply to the 
SECRETARY, SWEDENBORG Society, 1, Bloomsbury Street, W.C,, when tickets 
will be sent so far as the remaining space will allow. 





SELFRIDGE & CO., LTD. 


Presipinc, on Thursday, March 14th, at the annual 
meeting, Mr. Gordon Selfridge said that three years ago it 
was London’s unanimous opinion that a large business could 
not be successfully established “ ready-made” as it were. 
But to-day he believed that no one questioned the strong 
and growing position which this house had made for itself. 

The past year, which ended January 31st, had shown 
excellent progress, but its greatest increases occurred during 
the last six months. The October, November, and December 
returns were much larger than they had considered as reason- 
able to expect. Another reason for the rapid growth was 
that the purchasing public had learned to feel confidence in 
the advertisements and in what they were told at the 
different departments. 

The expenses for the year have been continually held 
well in hand, while the increase in the turnover had hand- 
somely decreased the per cent. expense on all fixed items— 
such as rents, lighting, heating, maintenance, &c. 

The gross profits were in percentage never excessive, 
but just as they wished them, and entirely satisfactory. 
Their well-known phrase, ‘‘London’s Lowest Prices— 
always,” had been maintained without difficulty, and they 
had no intention, now that the business was firmly estab- 
lished, of increasing the rate of profit. 

The year of 1911 and its net result compared even more 
favorably with 1910 than appeared by the balance-sheet, be- 
cause a year ago it seemed wise and entirely desirable to 
charge to preliminary expense account, a certain percentage 
of their advertising for the year. During 1911, all expenses 
of every kind and nature had been charged to current 
account. 

Furthermore, the report a year ago was for but ten and a 
half months. It did not include the month of February and 
the first half of March, which was usually a money-losing 
period. The present report was for twelve complete months, 








and the result shown was actually about twice as large as | 


its predecessor. 

For the present year, of which six weeks had already 
passed, the increases compared with a year ago were highly 
satisfactory, and he did not hesitate to anticipate a result 
a year from this time far in excess of the £50,000 which 
the current report showed. 

With the net profit of last year, they proposed paying 
Debenture Interest and Preference Dividend, and they would 
begin to mark off the item shown on the balance-sheet as 
“preliminary expenses,” and hoped to reduce this item and 
that of “commission,” &c., by a much larger amount at 
the end of this fiscal year. 








Points about 
"The Daily News 


1. Largest Circulation of any 
Liberal Daily. 


2. Only Liberal daily on sale 
throughout the United 
Kingdom on the day of 


issue. 


3. On Sale in the three Capitals 
in the United Kingdom 
before six o'clock in the 


morning. 
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CIGARETTES 















JOHN PLAYER & SONS beg to draw 
the attention of connoisseurs to 

“PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarettes. 
They are distinguished by a superb 
delicacy, the result of a matchless 
blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 

“PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarettes 
are hand made and are on sale at 
the following prices:— 


10 FOR 6d. 50 FOR 2/6 
20 ” 1/- 100 ” 4/9 
“PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger 
cigarette of the same quality. 

The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 


Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
P.149 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Chairman of the Governors: Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A, Oxon. 


Fall prospectus on application to the HEADMASTER, or to the Clerk to 
the Governors, Mr. E, W. Mansnatu, 38, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, MARCH 29th. 


BACMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
(Suecessor to Miss Bartlett 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 18th. 
Full particulars on application te the Head Mistress. 


FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 


Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident Staff including Six University Graduates. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 
Inspection welcomed at any time. 

New term Tuesday, April 23rd, 1912, 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding 


Pupils prepared for University. 
Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 
Principals—Miss Theodora EK. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 


games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pros- 


pectus address : Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.8.0. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Scholarship Examination, March 12th. Particulars in Public 


Schools Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 
Affiliated Preparatory School,‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 





ALL 


gnire 
IUustrated 
Prospectus 


(one) R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmaste 





First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 


TET TE 


ord 
* COLLEGE: staff 











PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Giris. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 per annum and 
EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 per annum will be 
awarded at the next Examination, in July, if candidates of sufficient 
merit present themselves. The Governors have the power to in- 
crease the £40 scholarships to £80 if they consider that the circum- 
stances of a successful candidate render this necessary. Applications 
should be made to the Bursar. 





NSTEY COLLEGE, ERDINGTON. For Physical Train- 

ing and Hygiene. A full professional course for girls in Ling’s 

Swedish System ; games, dancing, swimming, hygiene. Good appoint- 
ents obtained. Send for illustrated prospectus. 








Why is the Typewriter so 
universally adopted ? 


Certainly not for a fad—business 
men do not take things up without 
good reason. 


No, it is because it is progressive. 
It is one of the pace-makers of 
modern commerce. You cannot do 
things at the prevailing speed with- 
out it. 


You must have a typewriter but— 
don’t get anything. Get a machine 
which has been tried and tested 
like the 


and you will save time and money, 
derive satisfaction from the quality 
of the work and be possessed 


of a permanently efficient writing 
machine. 





The Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., 


Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 











R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
DALMATIA, MONTENEGRO, VENICE, SICILY, to 
£18 18S. v6 iouowea by Cruise MARSEILLES to LONDON. 





The Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. Lowest Prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. ita, 


238-241, Tottenham Court Road, W. 








O PARENTS end GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few y 
Gentlemen of good educa and manners. No premium req 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 


- ————— o 








THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 


Lists Sent Post FREE. 53, PATERNOGSTER ROW, E.C. 
The 1s, Illustrated Bible, 1s. 3d. post free. The Red Letter Bible, from 5s. 4d. 
The Indexed Salvation New Testament, 1s. 6d. post free. [post free 
The Red Letter New Testament, is., is. 6d. post free. 

The Sunday School Prize Bible, with Coloured Illustration, 1s. 6d. post free, 
Wide Margin Reference Bibles, from 3s. 9d. post free, 
The Self-Hxplanatory Teachers’ Bible, 12s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. post free. 











Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are stranget® 
to his works are deterred from making their acquaintance from 
not knowing what to select and where to begin. This work cos- 
tains the most important —— arranged under heads, so a6 
= — a complete and authoritative exposition of whet he 

Lendon: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, Bloomsbury Street. 
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HOTELS & 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation, Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Perters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Singio, from 5/6 to 7/6. 

Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Telegraphic Address s Thackeray Hotel—‘‘ Thackeray, London. ” 








Kingsley Hotet—‘“ Bookcraft, London.” 
LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 
Direo., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 


J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 











AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Ipeat Restpence. 


Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 8 _Buineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Reyal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; Ist- Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIG HTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL M ETROPOLE. 














AL J. Preston. 
Ez ‘Richard, Manager. 


ON. 


BUXT 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. 


J. Little. 
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CONWA 


Y. 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Beautiful scenery. (Tel. 186.) 


DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 

WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terma. 
EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland's leading Hotel. 


8. R. Jefferson. 











FOLKESTONE. 


1OYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. I wrices, Tel. 412. P. Kogere 


GREAT YELDHAM_—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 








ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. _ 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class. 
LLANELLY. 
CLE\ &UAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


Grounds 9 acres. 


MALVERN 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Menager, J. Wilson 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. elec. light. . Bartter. Tel. 182 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodmen. 


- MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Teasia Bowls, &e. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes) 


Prop., 











SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 
PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord 8t., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. | 647 
KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier & Lord St. Lounge, lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
“ Kenworthys.”” Prospectus, Manageress. 
SWANSEA. 


HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. 
and electric lift. 


Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
For terms apply Manager. 





“TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. 
Mrs. K. 


Overlooking Golf Links. 
W. Hicks. 


WHIT TBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t., 


Mrs. T. Newbitt. 


Ist-Class Temp. Tel. 212 








J. POOLE e Co.. 104, Charing Gross Read, LONDOK 





School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Siudents 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 











NOTICES, MARCH 17TH. 


ONDON POSITIVIST S¢ ICIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street. 7. 
Mr. H. Gordon Jones, ‘‘ The Philosophy of Henri Bergson.” 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME IX. OF THE: NATION 


is now ready and may be obtained free 


a, 


On application to the Manager. 





THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week's issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :— 


“THE PILGRIM ” by EDWARD THOMAS. 
“ Applied Science,” by Professor Latham. 
Sir George Alexander’s Municipal Theatre, by E.F.S. 


Advice to Those About to Begin It All Over Again 
on the Problems Page. 


A Special Review of Mr. # Mr. Chiozza Money’s new book, 
‘THINGS THAT MATTER.” 


Reviews of Books about ‘Music and the Drama. 
GALLERY NOTES. SATURDAY LETTERS. 


“F.C.G.” Cartoons Events of the Week. 
SIXTEEN PAGES. ONE PENNY. 
Saturday Westminster. March 16. 


Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THEY HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING WOVELS: 


THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of “ Clayhanger.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY, by FRANK DANBY, a brilliant and engrossing book, for which there is a | 


great demand, 


A new romance—full of drama and movement—by MARJORIE BOWEN, entitled THE QU EST OF GLORY. 

A new story of Riviera life —half comedy, half passionate love-story, by the Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” 
It is entitled THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. 

A moving and romantic story, by the BARONESS ORCZY, entitled FIRE IN STUBBLE. 


A most thrilling novel, by Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, entitled THE GHINK IN THE ARMOUR. 
A tragic story, by PUTNAM WEALE, entitled THE REVOLT. 


A new edition of a novel by the author of “ Clayhanger,” entitled A MAN FROM THE NORTH. 


FICTION 
THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of “Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo 


6s. 

In “The Matador of the Five Towns” Mr. Arnold Bennett has 
brought together a number of the short stories written by him during 
the last few years. While practically all of them deal with the in- 
habitants of “ The Five Towns,” the stories vary widely in character. 
Some are sad, but others are of a purely humorous description. The 
latter predominate. 

By C. N. 


THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. 
and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“It breathes the spirit of glorious romance from first to last. A 
swinging, dashing story of true love.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
“Tt is perfectly delightful if only on accpunt of its scenery and 
¢ the many charming people who move about in it.’—Westminster 
‘azette. 
“A full and exciting romance with many characters and vivid 
descriptions of life in and about Monte Carlo.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE QUEST OF GLORY. By Manrsoriz Bowen, 
Author of “I Will Maintain.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The scene is laid in France in the early part of the reign of Lonis 
XV. Among the characters are Louis XV., Voltaire, Marmontel, and 
the Due de Richelieu. 

**Miss Bowen has painted a moving and noble drama, surpassing 
all her former work, and raising her to a place apart in modern 
fiction.”’"—Dundee Advertiser. 

“We take leave of the book, carrying away a sense of fine per- 
ception and sympathy of delicate, well-considered words set often 
amid passages that startle by their strong realism.’—Country Life. 


JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY. By Frayx Davysy, 
Author of “ Pigs in Clover.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. {Second Edition. 
“All through the book Frank Danby paints with a sure hand, 
ager aS in force, always giving her picture in vivid vital colour.” 
—Truth. 


“‘It is more than an interesting novel: as a character study it is 
excellent.’’—Country Life. 


A MAN FROM THE NORTH. By Arno.tp 
BENNETT, Author of “‘ Hilda Lessways.” A New Edition. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“It is all so real, so poignantly real.”"—Daily Chronicle. 

“It is .——— book and one that can be recommended to all 
who like good literature.”’-—Catholic Herald. 


THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER. 
M. SWABEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A study of a very clever, ambitious man who aspires to become a 
Lieutenant-Governor in India. The scene is laid partly in an up- 
country station, partly in a Native State. 


THE REVOLT. By Purnam Wezatz. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This story is a curious psychological study of a modern man of 
mixed parentage, brought up in the East and in Paris in the early 


‘eighties. 
THE PRINCIPAL GIRL. By J. C. Syarrs, 
[Second Edition. 


By Hitpa 


Author of “ Araminta.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Full of humour, bubbling over with high spirits, it keeps the 
reader's pulse alert and his eyes dancing.”—Daily Telegraph 

“A thoroughly delightful book, clever, and smartly written, and 
should on no account be missed.”—Liverpool Courier. 

“A delightful story of the peerage and the stage—full of humour 
satire, and shrewd observation.’’—<Academy. 


FIRE IN STUBBLE. By 


Author o' 


the Baroness Orczy, 
“The Scarlet Pimpernel.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
{Fourth Edition in the Press. 

“A well-conceived romance of the Restoration, full of life, resource, 
and the colour of the time.’’—Times. 

“ Btirring is the word, for it stirs our pulses to the point of wish- 
ing that such things could happen nowadays.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“Romance infused with what passes for truth, and written with 
verve and charm.”’—Dundee Advertiser. 

“The story is full of dramatic interest.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE CHINK IN THE ARMOUR, By Mrs. 


BELLOC LOWNDES, Author of “The Uttermost Farthing.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. (Third Edition in the Press. 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ new novel is a tour de force. Each step 
eM a . =. it Hy on quickly, relentlessly. 
1 aracters tha e part in it 
value.”’"—Westminster Gazette. . a 
“The story is absorbing and quite thrilling. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
possesses the gift of exciting expectancy. She 8 one’s attention 
and remorselessly retains it to the end”—Shefleid Telurrophe 





FELIX CHRISTIE. By Peccy Westine, Author 
- - 8vo. 6s. ; 
oe seateas [Second Edition in the Press. 

** An enjoyable, human, straightforward story.” —Times. 

‘* Felix is one of the most lovable and least assertive of heroes, and 
on his portrait the author concentrates her care and our sympathy. 
—Scotsman, 

““Miss Webling’s third novel is undoubtedly her best . . a? 
A very charming and interesting story, a veritable triumph.”— 
Morning Post. 

THE HUMAN CRY. By Mrs. Davin G. Rircutg, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“The scholarship, maturity, and insight of it are remarkable. It 

is not a mere good piece of fiction; it leaves an impression of per- 

sonality on the reader’s mind.”—Morning Leader. 


CHRISTINA HOLBROOK. By Maxrcarer Hops, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The book’s beauty is very rare and fragant, and it has a quiet 
nceee of resigned sorrow and a little gentle humour.”— 
ta 4 


r 
FORGED IN STRONG FIRES. By Jonx 

IRONSIDE. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition 

“Mr. Ironside’s knowledge of the Boer character is close and in- 
timate, his revelation of it is most informative and impartial.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

DAME VERONA OF THE ANGELS. By 

ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH (Mrs. LEE-HAMILTON). Crown 8vo. 6s, 

[Second Edition in the Press 

“The characters are finely drawn, and from first to last the girl 
herself is loving, charming, mystic, and consistent.”—Pall all 
Gazette. 

ANTON OF THE ALPS. 

Crown 8vo. 68. 

“It may be questioned if a more dramatic and fascinating study 
of crime committed in secret and punished in secret has been written 
of late years.’""—Manchester Courier. 

FELIX. By Ropert Hicnens, Author of “The Garden 
of Allah.” Crown 8vo. 2s, net. 


THE SECRET WOMAN. By Epen Paittports, 


Author of ‘‘ The Children of the Mist.” Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
The Book for the Crisis, 


RICHES AND POVERTY. By L. G. Curozza 
MONEY, M.P. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
FISHES, AND 


By W. Victor Cook. } 





REPTILES, AMPHIBIA, 
LOWER CHORDATA. By R. LYDEKKER, B.A., F.R.S., and 
others. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
This volume of Mr. Pycraft’s “ Animal Life” follows the same 

plan and covers the same grdund as that on Birds, by Mr. Pycraft 
himself. That is to say, it traces in broad outlines the evolutionary 
history of the reptiles, amphibia, fishes, and the less familiar, but 
no less interesting types commonly described under the term “‘ lower 
vertebrates.”’ 

THE POCKET EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. Edited by E. V. LUCAS. With 
Frontispieces in Photogravure. In 6 monthly volumes. F’cap. 
8vo, gilt top. 5s. each. (Vol. I., Miscellaneous Prose. 
This is a companionable edition based on the larger issue, revised, 

and omitting the Dramatic Specimens, but containing new matter in ~ 

each volume. Six photogravure portraits of Lamb and his sister 
illustrate the edition. 

REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. By Arruur M. 
HIND. With Catalogue and a Complete Set of Illustrations. Two 
vols. Wide Royal 8vo, gilt tp. 21s. net. (Classics of Art. 
This book offers a reliable guide to both amateur and student of 

Rembrandt's etchings. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF FRANK HOL 
R.A. By A. M. REYNOLDS. With 20 Illustrations. Demy éva 


1238, 6d. net. 
By Rosert H. Hoparr Cust. With a) 
fece in Photogravure and 32 other Illustrations. Demy 
16mo, gilt top. 2s. 6d. net. (Little Books on Art. 
CARDINAL DE RETZ. By Davin Occ. Witha 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 68. net 


CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. (The Bampton 
Lectures, 1899). By W. R. INGE, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s, net, 

THE OX. By R, Lypexker. With many Ilustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 68. . 
This work will prove weloome alike to the naturalist, the an- 

tiquary, the breeder, and the sporteman. ~- 


METH UEN’S SHILLING LIBR ARY is the great success of the day. The last volume is Under Five 


Reigns, by Lady Dorothy Nevill. 
The Halo, by the Baroness von Hutten. 


The last volume of METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS i 
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